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CAUSAL MODALITIES AND ALTERNATIVE ACTION 


In Metaphysics 1019” 20-35 Aristotle makes an important distinction 
between potency and possibility. In spite of the fact that modal logic 
starts off from this point the distinction has been obscured in contemporary 
analyses of voluntariness and choice. There is a fairly consistent failure to 
distinguish between dispositions or tendencies on the one hand and causal 
possibilities on the other. 

Words like ‘ can ’ or ‘ could ’ can be taken either as indicating dispositions 
(or tendencies) or possibilities causal or logical. How should they be inter- 
preted in such contexts as ‘‘ I can catch this bus or wait for one that comes 
ten minutes later’ or the retrospective “I could have done otherwise ” ? 
Certain writers interpret them as here indicating dispositions. My quarrel 
is not so much with this interpretation as with the fact that at the crucial 
stages in their argument they seem entirely unaware of the alternative 
interpretation. The reason for this seems to be one of technique or philo- 
sophical style. If we mainly use category terms like ‘disposition’ and 
‘possibility ’ in our philosophical discussions we are apt to impose an arti- 
ficial simplicity upon language and its function. If on the other hand we 
conduct our discussions and analyses purely in terms of specimens of col- 
loquial speech we are apt in the wealth of material before us to lose sight 
of important discussions. Ideally, of course, there should be a continual 
cross-check between specimens and the categorising framework or frame- 
works within which they may possibly fall. 

I shall now define the distinction between causal possibility and dis- 
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position. After that I shall show how the former category has becom 
obscured in certain analyses (a) of voluntariness and (6) of choice. 


I 

Causal possibility is closely analogous to logical possibility. To gy 
“p is possible” is equivalent to saying “p is not necessarily false”, an 
this equivalence holds whether the two modalities of possibility and necessity 
are logical or causal. Thus “ That there is life on Mars is causally possible” 
is equivalent to ‘‘ That there is life on Mars is not by causal necessity false”, 
Where we use words which express causal possibility we withhold om 
assent from an inference that something is false. 

When dealing with dispositions or tendencies, on the other hand, w 
don’t merely deny that some statement is necessarily false. We go ont 
affirm that in certain circumstances certain statements are necessarily true, 
Thus according to Ryle,’ ‘ To say that this lump of sugar is soluble is 
say that it would dissolve, if submerged anywhere, at any time and in any 
parcel of water”. This statement is, of course, as Ryle would be prepare 
to admit, only an approximate analysis. Sugar would not, for instance, 
dissolve in a saturated solution. Accordingly, the distinction betwee 
causal possibilities and dispositions must be made with rather more pe 
cision. Having refused to infer that certain statements about sugar an 
false there are an infinite number of statements about sugar which % 
could truthfully affirm to be necessarily true in various circumstance. 
Even under the accepted laws of nature under certain conditions anything 
can happen to anything, so that in a far too loose sense everything would 
have every conceivable disposition or tendency. In certain circumstance 
diamonds will dissolve and in others sugar will not dissolve. Yet normally 
we don’t say that diamonds are soluble and sugar insoluble. This show 
that when we attribute a tendency or disposition we have certain standanl 
standing conditions in mind such that a particular kind of antecedent wil 
lead to a particular kind of result. In the standard standing condition 
sugar will not be insoluble nor diamonds soluble. Of course for different 
purposes different kinds of standing conditions may be taken as standard. 
The tea-jenny accepts a different set of conditions as standard from tie 
conditions accepted by the chemist. Accordingly a substance which 8 
insoluble from her point of view may be soluble from the chemist’s. Th 
standing conditions which we accept as standard are in general the cob 
ditions which we can make to stand with relative ease. 

The distinction between a causal possibility and a disposition or tendend 
now appears more definite. When we indicate a causal possibility we refu® 
to infer that something is false. When we indicate a disposition or tenden\] 
we affirm that in the standard circumstances certain things are under certail 
conditions necessarily true. Any great definiteness that can be brought t 
the making of this distinction lies not so much in the definition as in the 
1The Concept of Mind, p. 123. 
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kinds of reason we may give for saying that something is causally possible. 
There are a variety of reasons why we may refuse to infer that something 
is false ; and it is when we come to classify this variety that the distinction 
between determinism and the various brands of indeterminism becomes 
To say § relevant. 
»” and On deterministic assumptions bare causal possibility without causal 
ecessity necessity cannot belong to any specifically specified event. Any specific 
ssible” § event with a definite spatio-temporal location must on this view either be 
false”, causally necessary or causally impossible. Accordingly the determinist can 
old ou only accord causal possibility to statements in which events have not been 
specified with the degree of precision necessary for inferring in accordance 
ind, we with some valid causal law that such statements are false. Thus a deter- 
0 on t minist could say with a clear conscience that possibly there is life on Mars 
ly true, if he merely means that no causal law would justify the conclusion “ X is 
le ist) § not living’ where this is drawn from such a vague premise as “‘ X is on 
in any Mars”. We can take as another example the following remark which Ryle 
repared has discussed :* ‘‘ No, I might walk under the ladder and not have trouble ”’. 
stance, Obviously this remark means that if one takes any instance of walking 
et ween under a ladder solely in that aspect, then the occurrence of trouble follows 
re pie from no valid causal law. The occurrence is not necessary on the conditions 
gar ate as stated. Perhaps there is an additional implication that the non-occurrence 
ich we is not necessary as well, since otherwise one would make the stronger state- 
stances. ment “If I walk under the ladder, I won’t have trouble”. But on the 
ry thing deterministic hypothesis either the occurrence or non-occurence of trouble 
+ would § is necessary on the conditions as they actually are. 
stances It is precisely on this point that determinism differs from the various 
ormally forms of indeterminism. If, for the sake of convenience, we assume that 
, shows all the valid causal laws are known, then the distinction between the two 
andard is as follows. Determinists refuse to infer that a statement is false only 
wnt wil when they think the facts have been insufficiently specified. With the 
ditions exception of the extremists, indeterminists can refuse for the same reason, 
ifferadl but they have other reasons as well. In certain cases even when, and partic- 
dal ularly when, the facts have been accurately specified, they believe that no 
i inference is justified. But whatever the reasons may happen to be for re- 
hich is fusing to infer, the definition of causal possibility remains the same. 


s. The II 


—— We can now consider how carefully the distinction between causal 
possibility and dispositions or tendencies has been observed in contemporary 
ndend discussions. I would not like to say that Ryle has actually confused the 





> rele Ft concepts. He writes :* 
nden’y To say that something can be the case does not entail that it is the case, or 
certail that it is not the case, or, of course, that it is in suspense between being and not 
ight to being the case, but only that there is no license to infer from something else, 
: specified or unspecified, to its not being the case. 

in the Yop. cit., p. 127. 


op. cit., p. 127. 
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In this account the word ‘ can ’ is obviously taken to express the bare concept 
of causal possibility rather than one of disposition or tendency. But if 
Ryle does not actually confuse possibility and disposition, the application 
of the former is reduced in a most significant manner. 

For instance, in discussing the distinction between the voluntary and 
the involuntary* he deals with ‘can’, or rather ‘ could have’, as it occu 
in sentences of the form “ He could have helped doing it’. The truth of 
sentences of this type is commonly accepted as a criterion of the voluntari. 
ness of an action, and Ryle believes that consequently only the blameworthy 
types of action can be voluntary or involuntary. He appears to think that 
‘ean’ or ‘ could have’ in this context indicate dispositions exclusively, and 
that particular type of disposition which he calls “a know-how’”’. On this 
interpretation of ‘could have’ his argument would be sound, viz., that 
“He could have helped doing this”’ is apposite only where ‘ this’ refers 
to a mistake. ‘“‘ He knew how to help making this mistake ” is sense, but 
“He knew how to help doing this correctly ” is odd. 

In order to decide whether ‘ can’ or ‘ could have’ in this context really 
do indicate know-hows or skills let us examine particular examples used 
by Ryle. Take the sentence “ Could you have helped tying a proper reef- 
knot ?”’ Is this sentence really so odd as Ryle thinks it is? Does it amount, 
for instance, to saying ‘‘ Did you know how not to tie a proper reef-knot ?”? 
Well, in the first place, even supposing it did amount to this, there still 
would be nothing odd, because the negative of “‘ to tie a proper reef-knot” 
is not “ to tie an improper reef-knot ” but simply “ not to tie a proper reef- 
knot’. Tying an improper reef-knot is admittedly unlikely to be a matter 
of skill or know-how, but not tying a proper reef-knot might on a specific 
occasion consist of tying, say, a proper bow-line, which certainly is a matter 
of skill or know-how. However, this criticism is a comparatively minor one, 

The more important criticism is that the sentence ‘‘ Could you have helped 
tying a proper reef-knot? ” need not be directly about a know-how or 
skill at all. It may for instance be about the possibility at a given moment 
of the agent’s refusing to exercise a skill or know-how which he possesses. 
We might ask this question of someone who had been in the hands of & 
hypnotiser, in order to determine whether he really was under hypnosis: 
or, if we don’t assume that action under hypnosis must be involuntary, We 
may ask the question in order to find out whether action under hypnosis 
is altogether involuntary. In the latter case the agent might reply “ Yes, 
I could, and I would have refused to tie a proper reef-knot, if in the circum- 
stances it had been against my moral principles to do so”’: for there 
evidence that there are limits even under hypnosis to what one will do. 

Ryle uses other examples,® e.g. “‘ Could you have helped solving the 
riddle ?”’, ‘Could you have helped drawing the proper conclusion!” 
‘Could you have helped seeing the point of that joke? ”’, ‘‘ Could you have 

‘op. cit., p. 69 ff. 

Sop. cit., p. 70. 
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helped being kind to that child? ”’. The same comment applies to most of 
these examples. They can be interpreted quite simply as about the possi- 
bility at the relevant moment of the agent’s refusing to exercise a skill. 
Where they cannot be interpreted in this way it is for a reason which ap- 
parently Ryle does not suspect. ‘Could you have helped seeing the point 
of that joke?” is odd because “ Could you have helped failing to see the 
point of that joke?” is likewise in normal circumstances rather odd. In 
other words, neither the seeing of jokes nor the not seeing of jokes are the 
sort of things which we normally can help. Accordingly ‘‘ Could you have 
helped seeing the point of that joke ?” has only the same sort of oddity as 
“Qould you have helped being born? ”’. The oddity is factual rather than 
ical. 

ein “Could you have helped being kind to that child?” cannot be 
interpreted like the first example as about the possibility of the agent’s 
refusing to exercise a skill. The reason is quite simple. Being kind to a 
child is not primarily a matter of skill or know-how. It may involve skill 
or know-how, but it is more than these, because exactly the same skills 
qualify one for being diabolically cruel to a child. The question then, is 
not about the possibility of refusing to exercise a skill, only because it is 
about the possibility of refusing to do something more than a skill. As a 
question it may still seem odd, but only because it seems unnecessary : 
both being kind and not being kind are commonly recognised as normally 
the sort of thing we can help. 

Apparently, then, Ryle has presented us with a collection of linguistic 
specimens some of which really are not odd at all, unless interpreted in a 
way in which they needn’t be, and others which are odd for reasons of which 
he is unaware. This exposes the dangers of examining specimens without 
reference to categorising terms. From the fact that they all have a common 
linguistic form and that they all are more or less odd one may infer too 
readily that the oddity is in all cases the same. 

Before leaving these examples, however, we must notice one factor 
which favours his interpretation. All the specimens incorporate the word 
‘helped’. This may seem to imply that the action to which these questions 
tefer is admittedly something reprehensible. Accordingly it must be odd 
to ask if you could have helped doing something which is in fact meritorious. 
However, this establishes neither that reprehensible actions alone are strictly 
speaking voluntary or involuntary, nor that the ‘ could’ in these questions 
indicates a know-how or skill rather than a mere causal possibility. What 


» it does seem to indicate is, that where we regard the word ‘helped’ as 


appropriate only in conjunction with a description of a reprehensible action, 
we must emend our criterion of voluntary action. If we wish to determine 
Whether an action is voluntary we should now ask “ Could he have done 
otherwise than etc. ?” instead of ‘“ Could he have helped etc ?”. In other 
words the use of the word ‘ could’ in this sort of context does not commit 
one to using a word like ‘ helped’ which evaluates the action. One can 
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substitute a neutral word or phrase in its place. In actual fact, I am not 
sure that ‘ helped ’ always is used in questions of this sort in an evaluatiys 
manner, 

Ryle has unduly restricted his conception of voluntariness by taking 
the usage of magistrates, parents, teachers, and other censorious types » 
standard. While these people may be what he calls “ ordinary folk” j 
must not suppose that they have a proprietary interest in the alternatiy, 
courses of action which an agent can adopt. This point I shall confirm 
the next section. In the meantime we can note a remarkable if not surprising 
omission from this galaxy of linguistic and moral godliness. Ryle nowhep 
considers clergymen, priests, or monks, even although modern bureauerag 
places them on par with J.P.s for the purpose of endorsing forms. They ap 
quite as ordinary or socially as respectable as magistrates even though 
by certain tastes they are metaphysically a little bit wild. Accordingly 
their influence upon our language is or has been as strong and they haves 
good a claim to be accepted as models of linguistic propriety. But if this 
claim is accepted we can no longer restrict the distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary to reprehensible actions. For men of religion heaven may 
play as important a part as hell; reward is of equal importance to, and 
often greater importance than, punishment. Consequently for them th 
distinction between voluntary and involuntary is at least as relevant t 
meritorious action as to reprehensible action. Nor can I see any justification 
for saying they have “ extended ’’* the application of the distinction, sine 
this type of religious outlook is part of our cultural heritage and therefor 
native to our language. 

But even if we broaden our concept of censure by making it include 
praise, even if we allow clergymen once more to preside over the company 
of magistrates, teachers and parents, our models of linguistic propriety i 
matters of censure are still unduly narrow. Institutionally the moral censur 
of all these people is coloured by their didactic interest in inculcating morality. 
As any normally perceptive parent must be aware, there is something rathe 
gross about his use of ethical terms for instructing his child. Their use 
comes truly appropriate in a relationship of personal equality alone. Fo 
the same reason the ethical incursions of a Goddard cause one to raise a 
eyebrow even while one may believe that they are socially necessary. Th 
language of ethics is properly the language of mutual adjustment or d 
personal commerce rather than the instrument for instructing the initial 
or the heretic in the articles of the general or the divine will. It is usel 
dialectically for the purpose of deciding how far to go into business with and 
how far to go into business against each other. It is used to construct @ 
issue for choice rather than to compel the desired response. The reas 
why many prefer a democratically organised community to a totalitarial 
one is possibly because they believe more or less explicitly that this dialet 
tical function of ethical language can be properly realised in the formé 
Sop. cit., p. 69. 
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alone. For equivalent reasons in search for salvation many who find them- 
selves outside Eden worship a God who chose to die rather than force them 
back. 

Now if we follow people who use moral terms didactically, we will tend 
to interpret the censure that may be implicit in “ Could he have helped ?” 
as didactic censure. Consequently we will interpret the ‘ could ’ as indicating 
a know-how or something which can be taught. But moral censure is not 
didactic censure : though if we fail to distinguish the category of possibility 
from that of disposition we are compelled to think it is. If I wished to add 
to my stature by the height of a soap-box I might dilate further on the 
intimate connection between the suppression of categories and the suppression 
of one’s fellow-men. 


Iil 


To show further how the category of possibility is central to the notions 
of voluntariness and choice let us attend to certain modes of speech which 
are closely related to those already examined. I hope it will be admitted 
that acting with deliberation is a perfectly ordinary thing for “ ordinary 
folk” to do, even if a high proportion of our actions are not deliberate: 
When we deliberate it is quite normal to ask ourslves “‘ What shall I do ?” 
and this question may be amplified and made specific by a reflection of the 
form “I can do X, and I can do Y, and I can do Z, but I must do one and 
no more than one of these”. Here the ‘ can’ and the ‘ must’ express the 
causal modalities of possibility and necessity. The word ‘can’ does not 
indicate a tendency or disposition. We can translate “I can do X” as 
“*T shall do X ’ is not necessarily false’. It signifies a refusal to make an 
inference and nothing else. Any tendency to do X is indicated by the second 
half of the reflection, viz., “‘ I must do one and no more than one of these ’’. 
But this does not indicate a necessity to do X rather than Y or Z. It simply 
indicates a necessity to do X or Y or Z rather than anything else : and one 
may regard a necessity as a particularly strong kind of tendency, where the 
standing conditions are the sufficient, instead of merely the indispensable, 
condition of the consequent. 

Now attempts have been made to bring this prospective use of ‘ can’ 
and the corresponding retrospective use of ‘could have’ into line with 
disposition-statements. I no longer refer to Ryle’s analysis since he has 
simply ignored this use. I am referring to the analysis of “I can do X” 
into “I will do X, if I choose”. (I use the Scotticism ‘ will’ here because 
it is more flexible and does not import the overtones of resolution into what 
is merely intended as a hypothetical prediction.) On the same analysis 
“T could have done X ” means “I would have done X, if I had chosen 
(todo X)”’. On this interpretation, it will be observed, ‘ can’ and ‘ could’ 
provide inference-licences in place of the ones they withhold. They indicate 
dispositions as well as mere causal possibilities. 


Mr. Nowell-Smith writes? in defence of this interpretation ‘‘It would 
"Bthics, p. 275, 
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indeed be remarkable if modal forms which are normally used in a hypo. 
thetical way were used categorically in one type of case alone”. Apparently, to 
then, he fails to distinguish between the use of ‘ can’ which indicates that 
something is necessarily true under certain conditions and the use which 
indicates simply that something is not necessarily false ; or, alternatively, 2 
he identifies the latter use with a categorical use. Whichever course he has if 
taken, it is untrue that modal forms are used only in the hypothetical way | jn 
exemplified by the analysis which he defends. As we have seen, the um Bt 
which he attacks has its precise analogue in the logical use of ‘ can’, and 00! 
it even has a limited causal application on the deterministic hypothesis | py 
towards which Mr. Nowell-Smith is apparently inclined. me 

These criticisms, however, assume importance only if Mr. Nowell-Smith’s int 
analysis of the deliberative ‘ can ’ is incorrect, since if we ignore the category | de 
of causal possibility there would seem to be no alternative analysis. Asa | th 
refutation of the dispositional interpretation they are insufficient. Th 
question of the correctness of his analysis must now be considered. Prim. 
arily this question is not whether “‘ I can do X ” really does mean “I will 
do X, if I choose to do X ” but whether supposing, as I do, that this analysis 
is approximately correct, it is at the same time a dispositional analysis, 
It is the latter only if “‘ I choose to do X ” refers to events which supposedly 
are antecedent causal conditions of doing X. It might for instance be inter. 
preted in the more traditional manner as referring directly to a mental 
event, or, if we don’t like this sort of entity, it might be interpreted dis- 
positionally by translating it into hypothetical or mongrel-categorieal 
sentences about events. I shall argue to the contrary, that though the mean- 
ing of “I can” has a fairly close connection with the meaning of “I will, 
if I choose”’, the latter is certainly not a dispositional analysis. 

In the first place the dispositional interpretation misconstrues the role 
which dispositions play in deliberation. The dispositions of things, including 
those of ourselves, are the sort of things we take account of when through 
deliberation we discover the alternatives which in our present situation We 
can perform. For instance, when I deliberate I may note that this lump of 
sugar is soluble, meaning that if in standard conditions I place it in water, 
it will dissolve. Then if I believe that I can place it in water, I conclude that 
I can dissolve the sugar. Here in both cases of its occurrence the ‘ can’ ié 
used deliberatively. ‘‘ I can dissolve etc.’ is deliberative only on conditioa 
that ‘I can place etc.” in the deliberative sense is true. In this sense it 
is not enough that “I will dissolve etc., if I place etc.” is true. 

Now let us see how “I can place etc.” should in turn be interpreted. 
If we interpret it dispositionally and if we take it to mean ‘‘I will place 
this sugar in water, if I choose to ”’, this new disposition would seem obliged 
to play the same sort of role in deliberation as the solubility of the sugar 
Consequently it would only be true that I can place the sugar in water if 
it is true that I can choose to do so. And once more the use of ‘ can’ here 
must in both cases be dispositional. Now since by analogy this last ‘ can’ 
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js deliberative the analogy further requires that the truth of “I can choose 
to etc.”” depends upon the truth of “I can choose to choose to etc.,” and 
so on ad infinitum with the use of ‘ can’ remaining deliberative throughout. 

One might try to counter this argument by representing that ex hypothest 
“T can place this sugar in water ” was supposed to mean “I will place etc., 
if I choose to’, and that consequently the fact that I can place this sugar 
in water need not require as a further condition that I can choose to do so. 
But by analogy with other dispositional analyses it does require this further 
condition. Perhaps another example will help to make the analogy even 
more obvious. Take the statement “I can sneeze” which unlike the state- 
ment about the solubility of a sugar lump is about a person. It can be 
interpreted in two ways deliberative and non-deliberative. In the non- 
deliberative sense it will mean something like ‘“‘I will sneeze, if I look at 
the sun or take snuff, etc.”. In the deliberative sense, however, its truth 
depends upon the truth of “I can look at the sun or etc.”. I would not 
enumerate sneezing as one of the alternatives of action open to me if I 
thought I couldn’t look at the sun or do something equally effective. By 
analogy then the condition of the truth of a deliberative “I can place this 
sugar in water’ should be “I can choose to” and that ‘can’ in its last 
occurrence here should likewise be deliberative. Once again we have entered 
the first stage of an infinite regress. 

How should we interpret this conclusion ? If an infinite series of choices 
offends our ‘‘ robust sense of reality ” the alternative would seem to be that 
the deliberative ‘can’ and the dispositional ‘ can’ have logically exclusive 
functions. We can only deliberate effectively after all the dispositions of 
our situation and ourselves have been thoroughly investigated. One way of 
escape from this conclusion may, however, still seem open. We might say 
that choosing is a unique sort of event or in any case that “‘I choose to”’ 
refers to a unique set of events. Accordingly one cannot reason by analogy 
from the fact that the deliberative ‘“‘ I can sneeze ” implies the deliberative 
“T can look at the sun or etc.” to the conclusion that the deliberative ‘‘ I 
can” implies a deliberative “‘ I can choose to”. Choosing one may argue is 
unique because the deliberative “I can choose” has no meaning. But if 
this is indeed so then it is a logical instead of an empirical truth and “I 
can do X if I choose to ’”’ must have a different logic from statements which 
tefer to dispositions. The dispositional interpretation of the deliberative 
‘can’ must be improper. 

I have, however, allowed earlier that “I can do X” and “I will do X 
if I choose” have approximately the same meaning. In saying this have 
I not really committed myself to the dispositional analysis? It can, I 
think, be seen that I haven’t, if we consider what we usually mean when 
we make this sort of hypothetical statement in ordinary discourse. We 
usually mean either or both of two things. We may mean “ I have a choice 
in what Ido. It is not necessarily the case that I will do X nor is it necessarily 
the case that I won’t ”. Alternatively we may mean “ The choice is mine, 
not yours, nor anybody else’s ”’. 
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The agent may make the first of these statements for a number of reagong, 
He may use it to counter the suggestion that he is compelled to do X by 
someone else or by causal consistency with his more ultimate aims or by 
physical or by psychological circumstance. For instance “I can give up 
smoking ”’ or its equivalent “I will give up smoking, if I choose’ will be 
affirmed for the reason that the habit of smoking or desire to smoke hag 
not an invincible hold on the agent. The reasons, however, may be various 
—as many as there are specific kinds of necessity, but the generic idea of 
necessity, or rather its absence, belongs to the meaning of the statement, 
Determinists, of course, admit that the denial of necessity is involved but 
limit this necessity to a particular kind, viz. compulsion, which they say 
consists in doing something against one’s wish cr will. We may note in 
passing that this doesn’t account very readily for the compulsion of the 
smoking habit which consists precisely of the wish to smoke. However, 
just for the moment my purpose isn’t to refute the deterministic or dis 
positional interpretation so much as to outline an alternative interpretation 
of “‘I will, if I choose to”’. The function of the antecedent is not to refer 
to a causal condition, but to categorise the consequent as one of a set of 
equal possibilities. 

So much for the agent’s reasons for saying “‘ I have a choice etc.”. The 
obvious purpose of the second statement “ The choice is mine, not yours, 
nor anybody else’s”’ is that of snubbing an over-officious adviser. Both 
statements amount then to saying “ There is a choice for me concerning X” 
though the second places rather more emphasis on the ‘for me’ than the 
first. Accordingly if “I can do X ” can be translated as approximately “I 
will do X, if I choose’, the ‘if I choose’ indicates simply that there am 
other alternatives or equal possibilities. It does not indicate a causal ante- 
cedent of my doing X. We must, however, notice that “ There is a choice 
for me concerning X ”’ is at the most no more than an approximate analysis 
of “I can do X ”. It is fair only where “I can do X” is made with the 
contextual implication that “I can do Y ” or some such statement about 
an incompatible action, is true as well. It is the sort of statement which we 
would make when we wish to leave the alternative more vague than in 
“T can do X and I can do Y and I can do Z and I must do etc.”’. For this 
reason it is easily misrepresented as the equivalent of the bare “I can do 
xX”. But in actual fact it expresses something more than the latter. 

A further set of difficulties of a rather different sort attends the dispos- 
tional interpretation : and with these I shall complete my attack on the 
latter. If we adopt the dispositional analysis we must suppose that ‘can’ 
in “I can do X” means something quite different from ‘can’ in “ He caa 
do X”. Of course, ‘can’ in both cases does have a different use. Wit 
the first person singular its use is deliberative, whereas we cannot deliberate 
on behalf of other persons. They must do that for themselves, thoug 
indeed we may assist them. But though the use is different the meaning 
is the same, We can outline the alternatives that lie before another agent 
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as well as the alternatives that lie before ourselves. And when someone 
says “I can do X” one can contradict him quite straightforwardly by 
saying “ You can’t” to him or “ He can’t” to an onlooker. 

We must here behave with circumspection towards any analogy we 
might feel tempted to draw between ‘can’ and verbs such as ‘bet’, 
‘promise ’, ‘give’, ‘suggest’, ‘ protest’, etc., which have what Professor 
Austin calls “‘ performative ” in addition to their descriptive uses. We bet 
ete., by saying “I bet etc.” but we don’t become able to do X by saying 
“Tecan do X”’. Vocalising has nothing to do with putting X in our power 
unless in thé trivial case where X is a vocal performance. The analogy, 
however, does hold up to a point since deliberation has a practical function, 
we become able to perform X by among other conditions becoming aware 
of our ability or having the awareness which “I can do X ” expresses. If 
one hasn’t this awareness then “I can do X ”’ is untrue. I shall hark back 
to this later. My immediate point, however, is that “I bet” etc., at least 
on Austin’s interpretation, are merely performative and entirely non- 
descriptive ; but “‘ I can do X ” if it is in any sense performative is so because 
it expresses the awareness that something is so and therefore it must be 
descriptive. Accordingly, the analogy with performatives does not permit 
us to suppose that ‘ can ’ in the first person singular has a different meaning 
from ‘can’ in the third even though it has a different use. 

On the dispositional analysis, however, ‘can’ must have a different 
meaning depending upon the person in which it occurs. Even though it 
interprets ‘‘I choose to” as referring in some way to an event it cannot 
dispense with the fact that ‘‘ I choose to” implies ‘ There is a choice for 
me between alternatives’. I do not choose a meal unless I see there are 
several alternative dishes on the menu. Now since the fact that I can do 
X and Y and Z etc., constitutes there being a choice between these three, 
and since my belief that there is a choice is a condition of my choosing, 
part of the supposedly dispositional analysis implies the very expression 
which it supposedly analyses. The analysis in other words describes a vicious 
circle. This vicious circle is impermissible for two reasons. In the first 
place, an analysis which employs, or part of which entails, the concept 
analysed just is not an analysis. In the second place, in a dispositional 
analysis the connection between the truth of the antecedent and consequent 
must be based upon causal connection to the exclusion of logical connection. 
Since, however, “I will do X ” implies “I can do X ” and since as we saw 
“I choose to do X ” implies “I can do X ”, it follows that the consequent 
of the analysis has the same logical subimplicant as the antecedent. 

On the other hand “ he chooses to” need’ not imply “ There is a choice 
for him between alternatives”. If for instance one has misread the menu, 
or mistaken yesterday’s for to-day’s, one can without stretching unduly 
the ordinary use of the word be said to choose under the erroneous impression 
that there is a choice, or that the choice is such and such. Accordingly to 
treat “‘ He will do X, if he chooses to” as a dispositional analysis of ‘‘ He 
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ean do X” involves a vicious circularity which is impermissible only fo 
the first of the two reasons given above. Part of the analysis employs @ 
entails the concept analysed for “‘ he chooses to do X ”’ entails “‘ he think 
he can do X”. On the other hand since this part does not entail “ he cap 
do X” consequent and antecedent of the analysis do not have the same 
subimplicant. 

This, then, is one way in which the dispositional analysis does not seem 
to work as effectively in the first person as in the third person singular 
But perhaps this disparity between persons can be eliminated by a slight 
modification of the analysis which need not alter its dispositional nature, 
To choose to do X seems to involve to intend or purpose to do X, but at 
first sight it might seem that to intend to do X need not involve to choog 
to do X. It might seem that intending might be carried on in the absenee 
of alternatives to what one intends. Can we then interpret “I will do X,if 
I intend to” as a dispositional analysis of “I can do X” ? 

Even this we cannot do and for two reasons. First, I can not be said 
truly to intend what I think I am unable to do. Accordingly once more we 
have a vicious circularity similar to that in the previous analysis. “I intend 
to do X ” implies “ I can do X ” which is the statement for analysis. Second, 
I cannot intend to do something without supposing I will do it. “I will do 
X ” is the expression of my intention to do X, unless, of course, I only intend 
to do X D.V., ceteris paribus, etal. The latter, however, is not the same thingas 
really intending to do X. Accordingly, the connection between antecedent and 
consequent is once again logical instead of causal. Only this time it is the 
stronger connection of direct implication instead of, as before, the compara 
tively attenuated one of having acommon subimplicant. The way in which the 
third person transformation of the proposed analysis is partly exempt from 
these logical idiosyncrasies will by this time be sufficiently apparent. 

Before accepting these disparities as relevant let us permit one more 
wriggle to the dispositional interpretation. In place of ‘ choose’ or ‘im 
tend’ in the antecedent, why not substitute ‘ will try’? ‘I will try todo 
X ” logically entails neither “ I can do X ” nor “ I willdo X ”’. Consequently 
as antecedent of a dispositional interpretation of “I can do X ”’ it involves 
neither vicious circularity nor logical connection with its consequent. There 
are two points disfavouring this substitution. 

First, even when I can do X it is not always true by causal necessity that 
I will do X if I try to. It all depends upon what form the trying takes. I 
may, for instance, try unsuccessfully to sneeze by tickling my nostrils, 
whereas I could have sneezed by looking at the sun. If ex hypothesi both 
the tickling and the sun gazing are in my power, I can in doing either be 
said to be trying to sneeze, and since the latter brings about sneezing it # 
true that I can sneeze. Nevertheless it is not necessarily true that I will 
sneeze if I try to, but only if I try to by gazing at the sun. 

Second, we must decide which is more basic, conceiving oneself as trying 
to do something or other, or intending to do something or other. Obviously 
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intending. When we commit ourselves to trying to do X we intend to do 


loys ® | something unspecified which in our estimation may perhaps lead to our 

inka performing X. When we commit ourselves to trying to catch a bus we 

he can intend to do something unspecified in the commitment such as running to 

> Same atch it. Now once more we must notice that we only intend to do what 

we think we can do. When committing myself to trying to catch the bus 

seem I must think that I can run or some such thing. But how are we to analyse 
ngular, 


“Teanrun” ? Are we to analyse it as “ I will run, if I will try to” ? Perhaps 
slight we can, but we must remember that once again the antecedent is an un- 


a specific expression of certain intentions which implies the agent’s ability 
buts to do the unspecified thing intended. Now in principle we may be able to 
choose analyse the implicit ability once more in terms of the verb ‘ try’ and even 
sence to carry back the same sort of analysis several stages further. But sooner 
oXf or later we must strike an absolutely bed-rock intention to perform the 

most elementary of actions. The action will be such that when we commit 
be aa ourselves to trying to do it, we cannot interpret ourselves as intending to 
orem | é something simpler that may or may not lead to it. Accordingly in the 
intend instance of this action, “I will do it, if I try to” will have for the agent 
jooom exactly the same implications as “I will do it, if I intend to”. We have 
will @ already seen that the connection between the antecedent and the consequent 


in the latter is logical instead of causal. If then, the dispositional analysis 
hingss is inapplicable to my ability to perform this basic action, why should we 


nt aad think it applicable to my ability to perform less basic actions ? 
is the The preceding arguments indicate that on the dispositional interpretation 
mparé | there is a disparity of meaning between the first person and the third 
7 person use of ‘ can’ since the dispositional analysis proposed does not work 
as such in the first person. The only remaining question is whether this 
- fact ought really to shock us. We might doubt whether it amounts to a 
, —= reductio ad absurdum for two reasons. First, ‘ can ’ in the first person singular 
* 3 mdeniably has a radical difference at least in use if not in meaning from 
7 to do ‘can’ in the third. The use is deliberative in the first person and in the first 
uently person alone. Secondly, as the arguments have indicated, antecedent and 
volves consequent have a logical connection in “I will, if I choose to” but are 
There logically more independent in “‘ He will, if he chooses to”. Now if we can 
tolerate a difference in the logical status of these two expressions why 
7 thouldn’t we tolerate a similar difference between the first and third person 


we of ‘can’ ? 
: holk To resolve our doubts on these two points we must first develop our 
- be aalysis of ‘can’ to take account of the following fact. There seem to be 
ae : two different sorts of valid reason for denying that an agent can do a specific 
8 “a action. One of these consists of the objective circumstances at the moment 
t faction, which may make the action causally impossible. The other consists 
ofa subjective factor, viz., the agent’s ignorance that he can do the action. 
trying Thus “‘ He can wait for a later bus ” may be false either because of a sudden 
viously 1 vustrike or because of the agent’s invincible ignorance that he can wait 
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for a later bus. In the latter case if he doesn’t know that he can, and if 
for the sake of the argument, he wants to return home before the next day, 
he must catch the present bus, and cannot wait for a later bus. 

When we turn from the analysis of “I can” to that of “‘ He can” } 
would accordingly seem necessary to allow for the subjective factor by 
substituting the formula ‘‘ He knows or believes that he will, if he choosy 
to, and if he chooses to he will” in place of the simpler but less adequay 
“ He will, if he chooses to”. In our example it would seem true that th 
agent will wait for the later bus if he chooses to, but since he doesn’t knoy 
about the later bus he can’t choose, and therefore can’t wait. On the othe 
hand if we return from the analysis of “‘ He can” to that of “I can” th 
bare formula “I will, if I choose to” is perfectly adequate by itself. By 
making the judgement “I will, if I choose to” I actually fulfil the othe 
condition of the truth of “I can ”’, viz., that I know or believe that I wil, 
if I choose to. This condition does not need to be stated just because it 
is shown or embodied or expressed. Now by pointing out this fact we have 
explained the difference of use between the “I can” of deliberation and its 
third person transformation “‘ He can”. At the same time we have pre 
served an identity of meaning. The wse is different because in the one cas 
a part of the meaning is only shown or expressed, whereas in the other itis 
stated. Accordingly the difference of use does not compel us to suppose 
that the ‘can’ of the first person must also differ in meaning from that of 
the third, and the critical worth of my arguments need not be doubted on 
this score. 

My analysis of the difference of use may, however, give rise to fresh 
doubts. By removing these I hope with little digression to come to the second 
score. The question arises just how to interpret ‘“‘ He knows or believes he 
will if he chooses to, and if he chooses to he will”. Are we or are we not 
take the latter part ‘if he chooses to, he will” as at least approximately 
equivalent to “ He can”? Earlier I took “ I will, if I choose to ” as approxi 
mately equivalent to “I can” and so it would seem only consistent t 
take this third person transformation as equivalent to “He can”. Mor 
accurately I should interpret it as meaning “If he will, it is as a matter of 
choice ” in the same way as I interpreted “ I will, if I choose to ” as meaning 
“ If I will, it is as a matter of choice”. But if I really do treat it in this 
way I imply that “He can” means “ He knows or believes that he can 
and he can”. The expression for analysis here occurs, then, as part of its 
own analysis—which is absurd. 

It is now that the dispositional interpretation of “ he will, if he chooses 
to’ may seem to come into its own. To avoid the absurdity we may seem 
compelled to suppose that the latter expression is not equivalent evel 
approximately to “he can” or “ if he will, it is a matter of choice” : and 
then the only alternative would seem to be to suppose that the antecedent 
“if he chooses to” refers to a causal antecedent ; and this amounts to the 
dispositional interpretation. However, this particular line of argument 
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depends on the assumption that “‘ He knows or believes that he can, and 
he can” can never mean the same as “ He can”. We have accepted this 
prematurely for in some sense the two do seem to have precisely the same 
meaning. We do think that the agent isn’t able to do something unless he 
knows he is able. Accordingly the solution of the paradox lies in another 
direction. 

The agent’s ability is, as we saw, constituted both by subjective and 
objective factors but sometimes we isolate the one factor from the other. 
Sometimes for instance we treat the objective factors as if they solely consti- 
tute the agent’s ability or his choice. To do this is particularly natural in 
the agent, since once he discovers the objective factors the subjective factor, 
viz., the discovery, is present. Consequently when I say “‘ He can if and 
only if he knows or believes he can”, the word ‘can’ in its last two 
instances must be understood in different senses, or, more accurately, 
as only Pickwickian equivalents. Likewise if I translate the last two in- 
stances of ‘“‘ he can ”’ by “ he will, if he chooses to” the latter must also be 
understood in a Pickwickian manner. Accordingly the paradox is only 
apparent and does not require the dispositional interpretation for its solution. 

Now we can turn to the second point which seemed to impair the critical 
weight of my arguments against the dispositional interpretation. Just as 
the objective factor constituting ability or choice is sometimes given a 
Pickwickian identity with the ability or choice, so likewise sometimes the 
subjective factor has Pickwickian identity conferred upon it as well. When 
this happens “‘ He chooses to do X” is treated simply as equivalent to 
“ He knows or believes there is a choice in the matter of X’’. It is on this 
identification that no logical connection exists between the antecedent and 
consequent of ‘‘ he will, if he chooses to ” since the objective factor necessary 
for the choice may be absent. Since, however, this identification is Pick- 
wickian we are not justified in supposing that ‘ can ’ in its first person occur- 
rence has a different meaning from ‘ can ’ in the third person. The difference 
in logical behaviour between “I will, if I choose to” and “ he will, if he 
chooses to” disappears completely if we make no such Pickwickian 
identifications. 

My final conclusion, then, is that the word ‘ choose’ refers to no causa] 
antecedent of action. It is simply used to refer in a less specific manner to 
the sort of situation where the agent can do X, and Y, and Z, but must do 
one though no more than one of these. This remains true in whichever 
person we use the word provided we avoid Pickwickian shifts of meaning. 
Accordingly, the current dispositional interpretations of the deliberative 
‘ean’ and its transformations into other persons and tenses are erroneous. 

There remains, however, one quite reputable and fundamental reason 
for interpreting the deliberative ‘ can’ as indicative of disposition. If ‘ can’ 
is here indicative of possibility then, it is argued, what I finally decide to 
do is entirely a matter of chance. But if it is a matter of chance whether I 
do one of the actions I can do rather than some other that I can do, how can 
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I be held responsible for doing one rather than the other ?* This arguma; 
seems to me to depend upon an ambiguity in the meaning of such relat 
terms as ‘ chance’, ‘ accident’, ‘random’, and ‘ responsible’. Where » 
are discussing the causal relations between events these terms mean op 
thing. Where we discuss the voluntariness of an action they mean anothg 
In the first instance they indicate the presence or absence of necessay 
connection between events : in the second, the presence or absence of ip 
tention. More precisely one can define responsibility of the voluntary kigj 
as follows. I am responsible for any action if it is not contrary to myj 
tentions and if this fact is an indispensable condition of the action’s pe 
formance. This definition, it will be observed, is sufficiently broad to includ 
unreflective but voluntary actions like breathing and blinking as welly 
more deliberate actions : it does not lay down that actions for which Ig 
responsible must be intended but merely that inconsistent actions must a 
be intended. Accordingly, there are no grounds for supposing that if ‘ egy’ 
in deliberation is indicative of possibility we cannot be held responsi 
for doing one thing rather than the others which we could have done, 


This investigation of the concepts of voluntariness and choice may a 
seem convincing to everybody or even anybody. No doubt it could hay 
been conducted with greater finesse. I hope, however, that at the vey 
least it has revealed a complexity in the subject-matter which the curr 
dispositional interpretations would never lead one to suspect. They haw 


become too closely identified with the sophisticated inarticulateness ¢ 
philosophical “‘ Newspeak” which Professor Ryle and Mr. Nowell-Smit 
have contrived. 
K. W. Rangit 

University of Malaya. 

*cf. F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 12 ; Collected Essays Vol. 2, pp. 452 ff; 

A. J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, Chapt. IV, p. 209 ; 

P. H. Nowell-Smith, Hthics, pp. 281-2. 

%ef. Maurice Cranston, Freedom, pp. 169 ff. 





FOUNDATIONS OF MORALITY* 


I 


The main purpose of this article is not to provide foundations of morality, 
but to discover what kind of things they are, or would be if they existed. 
This involves asking what exactly is being attempted by those people 
who try to discover or establish foundations of morality, and (a subsidiary 
question) what reasons they have for wishing to discover them. 

We should not expect, of course, that all those who have spoken of the 
“foundations ” of morality, or discussed ‘‘ fundamental” ethical concepts 
or questions, have used these words in exactly the same sense. Metaphorical 
language, especially when the metaphor is as well-worn as this, admits of 
a certain variety in its use ; and our first task therefore must be to distinguish 
some of these different meanings. 


II 
We may conveniently begin with one example of such a distinction 
which occurs in G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica. He there says that the 
question “‘ What is good ?”’ may be given three different meanings ; and, 


after dismissing the first as irrelevant to ethics, he says that the second 
(equivalent to ‘“‘ What things are goods or ends in themselves ?”’) is “ the 
fundamental question in ethics” (p. 184). With apparent inconsistency, 
however, he also says that the third (equivalent to “ How is ‘ good’ to be 
defined ?”’) is “‘the most fundamental question in ethics” (p. 5). But it 
is clear that the word ‘fundamental’ is being used in two different senses. 
The question, as interpreted in the former way, is fundamental in the sense 
that it is of more practical importance than any other question in ethics— 
the metaphor here is, if not dead, at least soundly asleep. The question, in 
the latter interpretation, is fundamental in the sense that it is logically 
prior to all other ethical questions, in the sense that an answer to them 
presupposes an answer to this. A similar use is found in such questions as 
“Is ‘right’ or ‘good’ the fundamental concept in ethics?” Here the 
reference is to the possible derivation of one concept from another and, in 
particular, to the derivation of some ethical concepts from others. 

The foundation-metaphor is sometimes used to indicate priority in time. 
In an historical process, the events at its beginning may be called the founda- 
tion of the situation existing at its end. Accordingly one might look for 
the foundations of human society in the behaviour of primitive man, or the 
foundations of human character in the experiences of early childhood. 


1A slightly revised version of a paper read to the Scots Philosophical Club in May 
1956 "7 
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Again, the metaphor sometimes refers to motives. “‘ Morality is founds 
on fear’ can mean that people behave morally because they are afraid ¢ 
the consequences of immorality. 


III 


None of these uses of the words ‘foundation’ and ‘ fundamental’ 
however, is the one with which I am here concerned. Interest in the found, 
tions of morality, in the most important sense of the expression, is inter} 
in some principles or facts on which morality is thought in some way) 
depend. Particular moral judgments and general moral rules are said to hay 
these principles or facts as their foundation in the sense that the former q@ 
be derived from the latter in some logical or quasi-logical way, or that th 
latter provide evidence or a justification for the former. 

This relationship between foundations and that of which they m 
foundations is of two kinds. The simpler is that in which the particuly 
moral judgments and rules are derived from one, or perhaps more than om 
fundamental moral principle (‘ fundamental’ here meaning simply ‘m 
derivative’). For example, the utilitarian statement that the principled§ 
utility is the foundation of morality may mean that all our duties cank 
ultimately derived from, or reduced to, our duty to promote the genenl 
happiness; we may compare also that kind of theological ethics whit 
interprets the divine foundation of morality as implying that all our dutix 
can be derived from our duty to obey the will of God. Theories of this kin 
keep within the framework of morality, as it were ; the premisses, as well# 
the conclusions, contain at least one ethical term. There is no attempt, 
to this point, to ask what is the foundation, or justification, of our dutytt 
promote the general happiness, or to obey the will of God. 

This type of attempt to systematise one’s moral beliefs by derivin 
them either from a single moral principle or from as few such principles # 
possible is of great importance, both theoretical and practical. Theoretically 
speaking, it has always been a fruitful maxim in philosophy to seek simplicity 
and avoid unnecessary assumptions : practically speaking, it is the markd 
a rational man that his behaviour is as far as possible coherently plannell 
not dependent on the whim of a moment, nor even obeying a numberil 
totally unconnected rules or maxims. But it is obvious that one’s condi 
may be systematic in this way without being morally justified, and thi 
one’s moral beliefs may be systematically arranged without being true 
it. all depends on the nature of one’s first principles. The most absurd pi» 
positions can be logically derived from other propositions in a syllogistt 
way ; for example, 

All foreigners ought to be deported 
My neighbour Jones is a foreigner 
.. My neighbour Jones ought to be deported. 
The conclusion follows logically from the premisses ; but in practical, asi! 
theoretical, syllogisms, this says or implies nothing as to the truth of # 
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conclusion, unless the premisses themselves are true. Now we may assume, 
for the sake of argument, that the empirical facts are correctly stated ; but, 
in addition to empirical statements, the premisses must contain some refer- 
ence to a higher-order moral principle, rule or proposition. And, we may 
ask, how is this principle or proposition to be defended or justified? By 
deduction from a still higher principle? This only postpones the difficulty. 
Sooner or later we must have at least one ethical proposition or principle 
which cannot be deduced from any higher ethical proposition or principle ; 
and the question then arises, why this first principle rather than that (or 
this set of first principles rather than that set)? It is the attempt to answer 
this question that leads to the second and more important type of foundation- 
relationship. 
IV 

In this second type, moral principles, rules and propositions are derived 
from something apparently outside the sphere of morality altogether—from 
some principle the expression of which contains no ethical terms. For 
instance, one may look for the foundations of morality, in this sense, in 
religion, science, human nature, or happiness, in intuition, common sense, 
orreason. The last three examples differ from the others in that they seem 
to be more directly related to questions on the borderline between psychology 
and epistemology—questions about the way in which we come to make 
moral judgments or to acquire moral principles. But for our purpose the 
important common factor is that the different terms often stand for some 
supposed method of justifying moral rules, practices and judgments. We 
may, of course, justify particular moral judgments or actions in terms of 
some general moral rule or principle, and proceed to justify such rules in 
terms of rules still more general ; we may even, in the way previously des- 
cribed, justify all our moral beliefs, rules and principles in terms of one 
fundamental, ultimate moral principle. But how, it is asked, is this ultimate 
moral principle to be justified ? If it provides what is in the end the only 
good reason for accepting particular judgments or less general rules, what 
good reasons are there for accepting it? If my acceptance of an ethical 
first principle is not to be purely arbitrary (and if it is purely arbitrary, what 
claim has it to be called an ethical principle ?) then, it is thought, this accept- 
ance must be capable of being vindicated or confuted by reference to some 
principle outside morality. 

It would be tedious, and in any case impossible within a single paper, 
to attempt a survey of all the different types of “‘ foundation” that have 
commonly been proposed in support of the judgments of morality. I shall 
therefore confine myself in what follows to the examination of two alleged 
foundations, intuition and the will of God. What is said of these can, mutatis 
mutandis, be said also of any others. 

v 

The term ‘ intuitionism ’ has come in recent years to be associ. ed with 

an ethical theory like that of Ross, in which our knowledge of a fairly large 
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number of moral rules and propositions is said to be intuitive ; another way 
of expressing the same, or a similar, view is to say that such propositions ar 
self-evident. This association is perhaps unfortunate, since neither the 
logical status nor the philosophical interest of such a theory depend on the 
number of intuited or self-evident principles—Sidgwick’s moral theory algo 
makes use of intuition, although, unlike Ross, he makes a determined effort 
to reduce the number of self-evident principles to an absolute minimum, 
Now it must not be thought that all those who have held theories that may 
properly be called “ intuitionist ” have maintained that intuition or self. 
evidence is, in my sense, the foundation of morality—that such principles 
are true because they are self-evident. Sidgwick and Moore, in particular, 
are careful to avoid saying anything like this (cp. Methods of Ethics, p. 2 
and Principia Ethica, pp. 143-4). But it has sometimes been held, and has 
more often been implied, that one or more underivative moral principles 
are true because they are intuitively seen, on reflection, to be true; ig, 
their being apprehended in this way either is a justification of, or foundation 
for, them or (what amounts to the same thing) shows that they do not need 
any such justification or foundation, that the question of their justification 
does not arise. 

The refutation of this sort of intuitionism is very simple. To say “I 
intuit that p” or “ p is self-evidently true” is to imply that, although p 
is true, no reasons can be given to show that it is true. Hence, obviously, 
the fact that p is intuited or self-evident cannot be a reason for its truth 
because ex hypothesi there are no such reasons. (Ross’s so-called ‘‘ intuition- 
ism ”’ seems to me satisfactory only as long as it is interpreted purely as an 
account of the phenomenology of moral judgment. Most of us do, indeed, 
most of the time, just “see” that we have a prima facie obligation to keep 
promises, relieve people in distress, etc. ; and we often do not demands 
justification for these prima facie obligations. But we can, if we choose, 
exercise a methodological, if not a genuine, scepticism, and ask ourselves 
why we have an obligation to keep promises, why these obligations are 
obligations, what makes right acts right. It was, after all, the hallmark of 
Socrates’ dialectical procedure, or at least of its first stage, that it attempted 
to persuade people to question principles and beliefs which they had always 
taken as self-evident. To say that a belief is self-evident is not to rule out 
as improper any request for evidence or justification ; still less is it satisfactory 
to answer the question ‘‘ What makes right acts right ?”’ by saying “ They 
are made right by the fact that the belief that they are right is a belief 
of a certain special phenomenological kind ’’.) 


VI 
The attempt to base morality on the will of God takes one of two forms. 
(a) The first provides a simple authoritarian morality. My duty is # 
obey God’s will, just because it is his will, and for no other reason. The 
moral law is, in a sense, arbitrary, in that God, in enacting it, is not bound 
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by any antecedent moral principles ; God might have willed differently and, 
had he done so, my duty would have been correspondingly different. 

One reason which seems to have led some theologians to take this view 
is the belief that to suppose that God wills, not arbitrarily, but according 
to antecedent principles of good and evil is in some way to put a limit to 
his power and authority. If he is omnipotent, his will cannot be bound by 
anything, not even by reason or the idea of good. With the purely religious 
implications of this doctrine we are not concerned ; but its defects as the 
justification of a moral principle are clear. So long as God’s commands are 
thought to be arbitrary, so long as moral qualities are regarded not as 
essential, but as accidental attributes of God, these commands can have no 
morally binding force. There may be prudential reasons for obeying them, 
if God punishes those who do not keep his commandments ; but I have a 
duty to do whatever God approves or commands only if whatever he ap- 
proves or commands is first morally binding on me, independently of the 
fact that he approves or commands it. Those seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century rationalists, like Cudworth, who attacked this version of theologi- 
cally-based ethics, nearly always considered it in close conjunction with 
what they took to be Hobbes’ view, that morality depends on nothing 
but the arbitrary command of the sovereign ; and they used the same argu- 
ment to refute both. If the commands are arbitrary, no ethically relevant 
conclusion follows from the fact that one command is divine in origin and 
the other human. “ It is so far from being true that all moral good and evil, 
just and unjust (if they be any thing) are made by mere will and arbitrary 
commands (as many conceive) that it is not possible that any command 
of God or man should oblige otherwise than by virtue of that which is natur- 
ally just ” (Cudworth, A T'reatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, 
London 1731, p. 26). 

(b) Seeing the inadequacy of theological authoritarianism as a justifica- 
tion of moral principles, one may still wish to continue the attempt to derive 
morality from religion, while at the same time introducing an ethical element 
into the divine nature. God, it may be said, is a perfectly wise and good 
being ; hence my duty is to do whatever he, so defined or characterised, wills 
or commands me to do (i.e., this is my duty, not just because someone called 
“God” commands it, but because it is commanded by a perfectly wise 
and good being). 

It is sometimes objected to this, that an ‘ought’ cannot be deduced 
from an ‘is’; that from the proposition that God is of such-and-such a 
nature we can never deduce that men ought to behave in a certain way. 
But the attribution of moral qualities to God makes such an inference less 
precarious—if God is good then, presumably, a man who acts as far as 
possible according to the divine standards will be a good man, and from 
“A good man would behave in this way” it is not unreasonable to infer 
that men ought to behave in this way. A dualism of ‘ good ’-judgments 
and ‘ ought ’-judgments can be carried too far. 
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The real difficulty with this refined form of theological ethics is rathe 
different. It is not that the conclusion cannot be validly inferred from th 
premisses, but that the premisses can give us no justification for actig 
that we did not have already. For if God is good, this must be because hy 
wills and acts according to certain principles (say, of justice and benevoleneg); 
hence acting on principles of justice and benevolence must be morally good 
independently of anything that God may do, and therefore it is morally 
fitting that men should act on such principles quite independently of any 
consideration of the nature and attributes of God. The argument from 
God’s nature to my duty simply begs the question ; if there are good reason 
for accepting the premisses, there are already equally good reasons fo 
accepting the conclusion without referring to the premisses at all. 

It seems, then, that reference to the will of God is inadequate as a founda 
tion of morality, in so far as this means a justification of its first principles 
This is not to say, of course, that it does not serve a useful purpose of some 
kind ; for one thing, if a man has religious beliefs, it is obviously irrational 
for him to have independent moral principles which conflict with them, 
But we can test religious propositions and theories by moral standards just 
as readily as we can test ethical propositions and theories by reference t 
religious considerations—there is a two-way traffic. 


Vil 


This point can be given a more general application. I have been criti 
cising attempts to base moral principles, systems, or ways of life on intuition 
or on the will of God, not because I claim to have anything very original t 
say about these particular questions, but in order to illustrate what I take 
to be the general method of refuting all attempts to provide foundations 
of morality, where such attempts involve the implication that the ‘‘ founds 
tions’ give us better reasons for believing some of our moral judgments 
to be true than we had before. We may, of course, sometimes have better 
reasons for believing some proposition which is offered in support of a 
moral judgment than we have for accepting that particular moral judgment 
(e.g., I may have better reasons for believing that a certain action will 
be most conducive to evolutionary progress than I have for believing that 
it is my duty to perform it irrespective of its evolutionary tendencies): 
nevertheless, reference to a non-ethical “‘ foundation ” for ethical first prim 
ciples cannot give us any better reasons for accepting them—if the fact that 
an action is most conducive to evolutionary progress indicates that it # 
my duty to perform it, then there are sufficient reasons for performing it 
anyway. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that reference to the will of God, or the 
course of evolution, or anything else, cannot function as a criterion for 
moral action. On the contrary, once a man has decided that his duty # 
to do whatever is in accordance with a certain principle, then he can us# 
that principle as a direct test of the morality of any proposed course of 
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action. And in cases in which it is comparatively easy to discover whether 
a proposed action does accord with some such principle, there is every 
reason for making use of so helpful a test. It may well be that some writers 
who have talked of providing a foundation for morality have really meant 
nothing more than providing a test for moral judgments or for actions ; 
with these I have no quarrel, except to suggest that if they mean ‘test’ 
they should say so, and not confuse the issue by talking about foundations. 
Locke provides us with a clear illustration of this difference between 
foundation and criterion. It is well known that he maintained in the Zssay 
that it should be possible to construct a system of ethics in which moral 
truths would be shown, by a strict deductive method, to follow from self- 
evident first principles. But the reasons he later gave to justify his own 
failure to perform this construction are perhaps not so well known. Locke 
did not, as has sometimes been suggested, waver in his belief that a demon- 
strative ethics was possible ; he excused himself partly on grounds of age and 
health, but partly also because the task, though of theoretical interest, was 
of no great practical importance. If men want a guide to action, a criterion 
of morality, they can, in Locke’s view, find a perfect one in the New Testa- 
ment ; reason, indeed, “‘ may find man’s duty clearer and easier in revela- 
tion, than in herself” (Letter to Molyneux, in Works, London, 1812, Vol. 
IX, p. 377). The difference between a demonstrative ethics and a revealed 
ethics is not that they give different answers to the question “ How ought I 
to behave ?” but that their answers are, respectively, matters of reason and 
matters of faith. The answers of faith may at times be clearer than those 
of reason, and therefore a better guide to practice ; on the other hand they 
cannot be more certain, for revelation can and must always be tested by 
reason. 
Vill 


What is the point of trying to find, or establish, foundations of morality ? 
Why should it be supposed that moral judgments stand in need of a justifi- 
cation in non-moral terms? Very often, of course, foundations of moral 
beliefs are sought when those beliefs are, or appear to be, challenged in 
practice ; most people are like Locke in finding mere intellectual curiosity 
an insufficient stimulus. The motive, then, may be to remove ethical doubt 
or perplexity in oneself or ethical disagreement with others. But it is im- 
portant to distinguish two radically different kinds of ethical question 
about which doubts and disagreements may arise. There is (a) the problem 
of whether there are any moral principles at all (which may be expressed in 
the question “‘ Why should I be moral?” meaning, not “‘ What advantage 
shall I get out of being moral?” but ‘“ What good reasons are there for 
being moral? ”’) : and there is (b) the problem of whether one suggested 
moral principle or set of principles is better than another. 

The former doubt is more drastic than the latter, and is less easily re- 
solved. If a man seriously rejects all moral principles there does not seem 
to be any way, even in theory, of showing that this rejection is unreasonable, 
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Plato’s amoralist opponents are generally confuted because they mak 
ethical claims, either openly, like Callicles, or surreptitiously, like Thrasy. 
machus, for their own preferred ways of life. They say, in effect, “ Thisis 
the way in which people ought to behave, or the way in which any sensibk 
man would behave ”’, and they can then quite easily be convicted of ineop. 
sistency. If they were content to say simply, ‘‘ This is the way in which] 
am going to behave ”’, there would be far less point in arguing with them, 
The same is true of a man who is seriously perplexed by the question whethe 
morality is an illusion or not ; you cannot prove to him that he really hy 
moral obligations, although you can try to refute the arguments which hay 
led him to doubt whether he has. 

The second kind of doubt or disagreement, as to whether one particular 
principle or set of principles is better than another, is in practice much 
commoner than the first. There do exist fundamental differences of opinion 
and fundamental perplexities on moral questions—fundamental in the 
sense that they are not due to differences or hesitations as to the way ia 
which a higher moral principle should be applied, as two utilitarians, for 
instance, might disagree, or one might wonder, as to which of two possible 
courses of action would best promote the general happiness. And thes 
fundamental differences exist among equally civilised and advanced peoples; 
it is not simply a matter of the difference in standards between primitive 
and civilised people, which could perhaps be explained in terms of differences 
in intelligence and capacities. There are, for example, some contradictions 
between the moral standards of a Marxist and those of a liberal of the schod 
of J. 8. Mill. It will not help us out of the difficulty to say that the Marxists 
standards are not really moral standards at all. For his attitude to thems 
just the same as that of any other man to his moral principles—he will fed 
qualms of conscience if he departs from them, he will, if he is sufficiently 
strong-minded, be prepared to suffer rather than betray them, he will think 
that a rule or standard which applies to one man will apply also to all other 
men in the same circumstances, and so on. And what other kind of criterion 
is there for deciding whether an apparently ultimate principle of actions 
a moral or a non-moral principle ? 

It is natural, then, in such a situation, that people should look for some 
principle, the application of which would solve the problem, either by 
showing that one’s own moral beliefs were true and those of one’s opponents 
false or, if one’s approach is impartial, by showing which is the true or ideal 
or correct standard by which to live. One can always, of course, adopts 
criterion for testing moral principles, by reference to the will of God, the 
nature of reality, or anything else ; but, as I have argued, this procedutt 
can never give one a justification of one’s moral principles—one can alway 
ask, of such a criterion, whether it is a valid or correct one. 


Ix 


But not all doubt or perplexity about moral principles is of this practical 
kind. Some people, though sure in their own minds of the correctness @ 
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certain moral principles, still look for some sort of rational justification or 
defence of them. Just as an epistemologist who is quite sure that material 
objects and other minds exist may still ask what grounds we have for be- 
lieving in their existence, so a moral philosopher who firmly adheres in 
his conduct to certain moral principles can still ask what reasons there are 
for adhering to them, and can feel some perplexity and dissatisfaction at 
his inability to find reasons that are absolutely conclusive. He seems to be 
forced, like Hume, to accept a double standard, keeping his doubts for 
the study and professing complete certainty outside it—rather like the 
solipsist whose solipsism makes no difference to his actual behaviour. Alter- 
natively, and more seriously, he may allow his philosophical doubts to spill 
over into his ordinary life—which happens more commonly with ethical 
doubts than with theoretical ones about the existence of the external world 
—and his inability to find a logically impeccable proof of his moral principles 
may lead him to doubt whether there are any valid moral principles at all: 

We have here, in fact, an extension into the moral field of what Dewey 
has called the quest for certainty. The minds of some seem to have an 
infinite need for rationalisation, like the small boy who infuriates his parents 
by continuing to ask “‘ Why ? ” long after their ability to answer him has 
ceased. And the paradox arises that, if one demands conclusive reasons for 
everything (so that the series of reasons becomes an infinite one), not one 
of the reasons can be a good reason for anything, so long as by ‘a good 
reason ’ we mean, as such perfectionists do, not one which no normal person 
would challenge, but one which cannot be challenged without logical 
absurdity. 

Fortunately, however, most people are so constructed that there are 
some things which they are psychologically incapable of doubting. Because 
the question does not admit of conclusive proof, a man may find it possible 
to be unsure whether war is ever justified, so long as he confines himself 
to purely ethical considerations ; but the same man may be firmly convinced 
that it is unjustified simply because the sixth commandment says ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill”. I have argued that the fact that an action is commanded 
by God is not, by itself, a logically sufficient reason for claiming that it is 
morally obligatory ; but it may well function for many as an emotionally 
compelling reason, and it is this function that is often performed by “ foun- 
dations” of morality What a man accepts as a satisfactory foundation, 
Le., as satisfying his deep-seated demand for assurance, will often depend 
for the most part on his temperament and character, rather than on any 
purely rational considerations. And this emotional basis for one’s beliefs, 
unlike a purely logical justification of them, does not always result in their 
being arranged in the same order. Some may base their ethics on their 
teligion (i.e., they will hold that they ought to do certain things because it 
is God’s will, as revealed directly or through the scriptures or the Church, 
that they should do them) ; but others, like Kant, will base their religion on 
their ethics (i.e., they will derive certain beliefs about the existence and 
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attributes of God from their beliefs about good and evil, right and wrong) 
There is no question here of which order is the correct one ; it is a matter g 
emotional, not logical, priority. 


x 


A good deal of the philosophical perplexity that exists over the question 
of the foundation of morality is due to the failure to make clear this dig 
tinction between ‘foundations’ in the sense of emotional assurance and 
‘foundations’ in the sense of logical justification. There is a rather 
structive parallel in the fate of another, once popular, metaphor. Many 
philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were fond @ 
asking questions about origins, and about the origins, in particular, of ow 
moral ideas and beliefs. This metaphor, however, often led to confusion 
owing to a failure to distinguish two different types of question which wer 
both covered by it—questions about the genealogy of beliefs, to use a quite 
unambiguous metaphor, and questions about their truth or validity. Contras 
theories of political obligation also often obscured the fact that the historical 
question “‘ How have people come to give habitual obedience to the sove 
reign ?”’ is logically quite distinct from the question “ For what reasons, if 
any, are they morally obliged to obey him ?”’. Once this difference had been 
clearly grasped, the contract theory might still survive as a useful fiction 
(until Hume and Bentham suggested that it was not really very useful); 
but it could no longer provide a rational justification for the duty of political 
allegiance. And once the question of the way in which ideas and beliels 
arise in the mind is clearly distinguished from the question of their truth 
and validity, it becomes obvious that an answer to the first does not aute 
matically provide us with an answer to the second. 

The foundation-metaphor, like the origin-metaphor, is liable to confuse 
and mislead. In particular, since we are all aware that houses ought to be 
built on firm foundations and that, if the foundations give way, the house 
will probably collapse, it is perilously easy to transfer this piece of arch 
tectural knowledge to our thinking about morality, and to suppose that, if 
the emotional foundations of our moral principles collapse, there will no 
longer be any reason for acting morally. We have all heard of, even if We 
have not met, the deeply religious man who loses faith and, because his 
moral principles have been, for him, dependent on his faith, loses also his 
belief that one way of life is better than another. Our use of the foundation 
metaphor is apt to mislead us into an unreasonable dissatisfaction with & 
morality that has no such foundations—a dissatisfaction which is presumably 
avoided by primitive peoples who live in mud huts or caves and do not know 
what a foundation is. 


XI 
Now it may be objected that what I have been saying leads logically @ 
complete ethical scepticism. For whatever may be said about some peoples 
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need for emotional assurance, the fact remains that sometimes the professed 
desire to discover the foundations of morality arises out of a perfectly 
natural attempt to find some rational way of choosing between alternative 
moral principles, on a level at which they cannot themselves be derived 
from any higher-order moral principles. And since I have been making a 

ral criticism of talk about the foundations for such a choice, it might 
geem that the only logical choice open to me is to admit that any principle 
is as good as any other—that the choice between first principles is com- 
pletely arbitrary. The situation, however, is not quite as desperate as this ; 
for fundamental moral principles, although they cannot be proved, can 
still be defended in a rational way. What follows is a brief sketch of the 
way in which this can be done. 

A fundamental moral principle has to perform two main functions. 
(i) At the level of the individual agent, it provides him with a formula 
which is the expression of a consistent way of life, of a policy or set of policies 
for action. This is part of what is meant by acting on principle, as opposed 
to an aimless wavering between different courses of action, or a simple 
gratification of each and every desire or appetite as it arises. The attempt 
to achieve consistency of this kind is a necessary, though not a sufficient, 
condition of a life lived according to moral principles. It is not a sufficient 
condition because it is possible to act consistently either on a non-moral 
principle—e.g., on the principle of using as little energy and doing as little 
work as is consistent with self-preservation—or even on an immoral one—e.g., 
on the principle of always causing as much inconvenience and distress as 
possible. The point is, however, that some suggested formulae or principles 
will not perform the required function, and may therefore be rejected—the 
principle of frequently telling lies and breaking promises with a view to 
obtaining financial or other advantage for oneself may well be self-defeating, 
in that eventually one’s unreliability may become so well-known that the 
desired ends are not achieved ; and the principle of always seeking one’s 
own happiness is often said to be self-defeating on the grounds that the best 
way to obtain happiness is to think about something else. It is not just a 
matter of belief—any meaningful proposition can be believed—a moral 
principle, like any other practical principle; must be one on which a man 
tan consistently act, and this narrows the field of choice considerably. 

_ (ii) At what may be called the social, or interpersonal, level, a funda- 
mental principle functions, both qua direct rule of action and gua the source 
or justification of lower-order rules and judgments, as a necessary condition 
of any kind of co-operation between human beings, of any kind of social 
or communal life that can possibly be envisaged. To put it at its simplest, 
no form of social life is possible without some sort of agreement as to the 
things that are, and are not, to be universally done. This is deliberately 
stated in a very abstract way. I am not arguing that certain specific moral 
tules, such as prescribe promise-keeping or truth-telling, must be generally 
accepted, nor that only one fundamental principle, greatest happiness or 
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self-realisation, will perform the required function. The enquiry into th 
content which any workable and satisfactory moral rules must have, though 
of great importance, is another question altogether. 

Now if someone comes along and says either (i) “ But why should] 
lead a coherent and consistent life ?”’ or (ii) ‘‘ Why should I bother aboy 
my fellow-men ?”’ no direct answer can be given. If a man does not mini 
whether his actions are consistent with one another or not, no amount ¢ 
reasoned argument will cause him to mind, for the simple reason that thi 
failure to mind is itself a sympton of irrationality, and thus of imperviow 
ness to reasoned argument. The desire for consistency, in this sense, § 
part of what is meant by ‘rationality ’ as the term is applied to conduct; 
and to argue in favour of consistency is, in effect, to beg the very question 
at issue. Again, if a man does not care what effect his actions may have @ 
others, we can produce no reasons why he should, in the ethical sense ¢ 
‘ should ’—we can, of course, argue, usually unconvincingly, that he woul 
be happier if he did, but this is irrelevant. It is not so much that we shal 
not, in fact, convince him—perfectly sound arguments often fail to conving 
people—but that ethical arguments are bound to be irrelevant when om 
of the major presuppositions of morality is denied. Co-operation with 
others—not necessarily all, but at any rate some—is part of the meanig 
of ‘ morality ’, much as consistency is part of the meaning of ‘ rationality’. 
To act on the principle of furthering one’s own interests and ignoring every. 
one else’s is a perfectly possible and, in a sense, rational thing to do ; but 
it is not to act on a moral principle, for the word ‘ moral’ excludes this 
kind of behaviour. 

Someone, I suppose, might deny this ; or, at least, he might try to stretd 
the meaning of the word ‘moral’ to cover action on a principle of pur 
selfishness. I might hold, for example, that I have ultimately only one duty, 
that of promoting my own happiness, and that everyone else in the worl 
has ultimately only one duty, that of promoting my happiness. Buti 
would be impossible to take this argument seriously, so distorted from ther 
normal use are the ethical words it employs. If you give a new meaning # 
the expression ‘ moral principle’, you can of course prove that anythig 
you like is a moral principle in your own esoteric sense ; but this does nd 
make it a moral principle in any sense in which the expression is ordinarily 
used. It might, on the other hand, be held that the best form of society @ 
community was one in which every member behaved in a hostile mann 
towards all his fellows—e.g., one might defend a Hobbesian state of natar 
by saying that conditions of universal strife would strengthen and improv 
men’s characters. But a theory of this kind is no different in principle from 
any other kind of moral theory ; if the empirical claims which it malt 
are sound, it provides, as far as it goes, a perfectly rational defence off 
particular way of life. 


XII 
What is required, therefore, in place of the vain attempt to find a logical 
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justification of ethical first principles, is an investigation into the way in 
which any proposed principle is able to perform the two functions I have 
mentioned. Such an investigation cannot be undertaken here, but I may 
perhaps anticipate its conclusion by suggesting that it will not produce the 
result that would seem ideal to some, viz., a refutation of all but one proposed 
fundamental principle and the consequent vindication of that one alone. 
A conclusion of this kind seems to be ruled out in advance by the necessary 
vagueness of the criterion of social co-operation ; for the vagueness is neces- 
sary in order to avoid the besetting sin of philosophers in these questions, 
the attempt to justify one’s own moral principles by, in effect, making them 
true by definition. It seems inevitable that we may at times be faced with 
the possibility that two or more moral principles, or sets of principles, may 
adequately do the job that moral principles have to do; and this may be 
displeasing to those who like unity and tidiness. But the situation is not 
as unsatisfactory as it looks. In the first place, there are many lower-order 
moral principles, rules and beliefs which can be derived from any funda- 
mental moral principle whatsoever. No conceivable moral principle could 
justify indiscriminate killing or lying, for example. Secondly, it should not 
be too hastily concluded that, because two or more moral principles or ways 
of life are equally defensible, the adherence to a principle or the commitment 
of oneself to a way of life is a non-rational or arbitrary affair. For to say 
that a certain line of conduct is reasonable does not imply that all alter- 
natives are unreasonable, any more than to say that one action is right in 
the given circumstances implies that any other must be wrong ; there may 
well be two or more reasonable policies, ways of life or fundamental prin- 
ciples, just as there may be two or more right actions for an agent in a 
given situation. At this level, admittedly, one can only commit oneself to 
principle A rather than to principle B—we cannot legitimately say that it 
is more reasonable to commit oneself to A than to B, unless we are using 
the word ‘ reasonable’ merely as an empty term of praise. But this does 
not mean that the commitment to A or B, as the case may be, is not a reason- 
able commitment ; and, in general, to say that A and B are equally reason- 
able does not imply that neither A nor B is reasonable. 

To this talk of “ commitment” it may be objected that when we are 
in doubt as to our duty in any situation, we often think of ourselves, not 
as deciding for ourselves what to do, or as committing ourselves to a principle 
or a way of life, but as trying to discover what we ought to do; and the 
words ‘discover’ certainly might be taken to imply a rather different 
account of “ fundamental” decisions, suggesting that they take the form 
of recognising an already existing ethical situation rather than, as it were, 
creating one for ourselves. One way of dealing with this objection would 
be to say that my purpose has been, not to describe the ways in which 
people actually make or defend moral judgments and decisions, but to 
produce a reconstruction of any kind of defence of a moral judgment or 
decision that can pretend to be a rational one. But there is also a less high- 
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handed reply, viz., that our first principles are often so vaguely formulated 
by us (if indeed they are formulated at all) that what looks like an attempt 
to discover what to do simpliciter is really an attempt to discover what oy 
general principles commit us to in this particular situation ; and here ‘ dig. 
cover’ is a perfectly appropriate word. 


J. Kemp 
University of St. Andrews. 
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A FALLACY IN 
ARISTOTLE’S ARGUMENT ABOUT THE GOOD 


In the famous argument in which he tries to prove that the good of 
man is “ activity of soul in accordence with virtue ”’,) Aristotle commits a 
fallacy which hitherto seems to heve escaped notice. In the preceding dis- 
cussion concerning the good, Aristotle has told us, among other things, 
that the good is “that at which all things aim’”’, that it is “that which 
is always desirable in itself and never for the sake of something else ’’, and 
that it is “‘ happiness ” (eVSa1povia). “‘ Presumably, however’, he goes on, 
“to say that happiness is the chief good seems a platitude, and a clearer 
account of what it is is still desired’. The clearer account he attempts to 
give of it takes the form of an argument in which he reaches the conclusion 
quoted above. It is a weakness in this argument that I want to point out : 
namely, the confusion of the notion of the goodness of with the notion of 
the good of. 

The whole argument occupies one paragraph in chapter 7 of Book I 
(1097b22-1098a17). Aristotle (a) first tells us what the drift of his argument 
is going to be, and then (6) he states the argument in detail. (a) The drift of 
his argument he indicates as follows : The nature of happiness or the good 
of man might be given, if the function of man could be ascertained. “ For 
just as for a flute-player, a sculptor, or any artist, and, in general, for all 
things that have a function or activity, the good and the ‘ well’ is thought 
to reside in the function (év tT Epy@ 5Soxel té&yaddv elvar Kal 7d J), so would 
it seem to be for man, if he has a function”. (6) The argument itself is 
divided into two parts : (1) One part is intended to prove that man has a 
function, and that this is “an activity of soul which follows or implies a 
rational principle”. We shall not be concerned to determine the validity 
of this argument. (2) The other part is intended to prove that if this is man’s 
function, then the good of man is the performance of this function in accor- 
dance with virtue. Aristotle states it as follows : “ Now if the function of 
man is an activity of soul which follows or implies a rational principle, and 
if we say ‘a so-and-so’ and ‘a good so-and-so’ (toe Kai tole otrovSaiou) 
have a function which is the same in kind, e.g. a lyre-player and a good 
(erovSaiou) lyre-player, and so without qualification in all cases, eminence 
in respect of goodness (tijs kat’ d&petiv Umepoyiis) being added to the name of 
the function (for the function of the lyre-player is to play the lyre, and 
that of a good (o1rovSaiou) lyre-player is to do so well (rd ev) ) : if this is the 
case, [and we state the function of man to be a certain kind of life, and this 


‘Nicomachean Ethics, Bk. I, Chap. 7. The translation is that of Sir David Ross. 
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to be an activity or actions of the soul implying a rational principle, ang 
the function of a good man (cToviaiou . . . dvpds) to be the good (ed) ang 
noble performance of these, and if any action is well performed when itis 
performed in accordance with the appropriate excellence (kat& tiv olkelg 
dpetiv) : if this is the case,] human good (16 dv@pwmivov d&yaddv) turns out ty 
be activity of soul in accordance with virtue (kat’ dpettv) . ..”. Sings 
this argument is somewhat prolix as it stands, let us reformulate it mon 
concisely : 

The function of a lyre-player is to play the lyre. 

The function of a good lyre-player is to play the lyre well . . . in othe 
words, in accordance with excellence. 


Similarly : 


The function of man is activity of soul implying a rational principle. 
The function of a good man is activity of soul [implying a rational prin. 
ciple] in accordance with excellence. 


Therefore : 


The good of man is activity of soul [implying a rational principle] in 
accordance with excellence. 


Now the first thing that ought to strike us about this argument is that 
the conclusion is a non sequitur. The good of man, Aristotle has told us, is 
the final goal of man’s actions, it is what men always choose for itself and 
never for the sake of something else. Granting that the function of a good 
man is activity of soul in accordance with excellence, how does it follow 
that the final goal of man’s actions is just this function ? How does it follow 
that what men always choose for itself and never for the sake of something 
else is activity of soul in accordance with excellence? This activity of soul 
may be the final goal of man’s actions, but that it is so certainly does nd 
follow from Aristotle’s premises. The most that might be said, with any 
colour of plausibility, to follow from these premises with respect to the good, 
‘is that the good of a good man—and not simply of man—is activity of soul 
in accordance with excellence ; but even this is not strictly implied by the 
premises. 

What, then, does follow from the premises? Let us consider the lyre 
player again. From the statement that the function of a good lyre-player 
is to play the lyre well, or in accordance with excellence, what follows 
not that the good of a lyre-player is playing the lyre in accordance will 
excellence, but rather that the goodness of a lyre-player consists in playing 
the lyre in accordance with excellence. Since ‘the good’ is not a tem 
occurring in the premise, it cannot validly occur in the conclusion ; but the 
term ‘ goodness’ can, because it is simply the substantival form of the a 
jective ‘ good’ occurring in the premise. In other words, another way @ 
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talking about what makes a good lyre-player is to talk about what the 
goodness of a lyre-player consists in—not what the good of a lyre-player 
consists in. (In the Greek, of course, the adjective in the premises is 
‘sTovSaios’, and the substantive corresponding to this would be ‘dper#’, 
not ‘td &yaddév’.) In the same way, from the premise that the function of 
a good man is activity of soul in accordance with excellence, what follows 
is, not that the good of man consists in activity of soul in accordance with 
excellence, but that the goodness of man consists in activity of soul in accor- 
dance with excellence. 

Now it is easy enough to see how anyone thinking in English might 
commit Aristotle’s blunder, for ‘ good’, ‘ goodness’, and ‘the good’ are 
but different forms of the same word, so that one could quite possibly be 
confused with another. But since in the Greek three dissimilar words are 
involved—namely, ‘ otrovSaios’, ‘ dpeth’, and ‘ 1d d&yabév "—how could Aris- 
totle become confused ? I can only guess at the answer, but I think a clue 
is to be found in the passage (a), in which Aristotle tells us what the drift 
of his argument is going to be. To see the clue in this passage, we must 
note, first, that instead of using the adjective ‘ oTovSaios’ in talking about 
a good lyre-player and a good man, Aristotle might have used the adjective 
‘éyabés’; and he might have used this adjective also in thinking about 
good flute-players, sculptors, and artists in general. Next we have to note 
certain possible ways of speaking. Suppose that I say (quite mistakenly, of 
course), “‘ A beautiful woman is one with regular features”. Now I might 
put this another way : ‘‘ Beauty in woman resides in regularity of features ”’ ; 
or in still another way : ‘“‘ The beautiful in woman resides in regularity of 
features’. In the last sentence I have used the same word, ‘ beautiful ’, 
that I used in the first sentence, but I have turned it into a noun. In a some- 
what similar way I might say “ The function of a good lyre-player is to play 
the lyre well ” and, on the basis of this, ‘‘ The good and the well in the case 
of a lyre-player resides in his function”. Here ‘the good’ I am talking 
about is not the final end of the lyre-player’s actions, but is simply the sub- 
stantival use of the adjective ‘ good’ occurring in the preceding sentence. 
And yet, if I had an interest in arriving at a certain conclusion, I might 
easily become confused at this point, and.treat this ‘the good’ as being 
identical with ‘the good’ standing for the final end of action. Something 
of this sort is what I think may have happened with Aristotle. Let us recall 
that in the passage referred to he says : “‘ For just as for a flute-player, a 
sculptor, or any artist, and, in general, for all things that have a function 
or activity, tv tH Epy@ Soxel téyabdv elvan kal Td ev, so would it seem to be 
for man, if he-has a function’. Now it would be reasonable to hold that 
the ‘ téya6dv ’ in the Greek expression quoted in this passage does not stand 
for the final end of action, but is, rather, the substantival use of the ‘ é&yaés’ 
that might have been used to qualify ‘lyre-player’ and ‘man’, as well as 
‘flute-player ’, ‘ sculptor’, and ‘artist’. This is indicated by the addition 
to “té&yaov ’ of the phrase ‘ kal 1d ed’, which suggests that ‘ taéyadov’ and 
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‘+d ed’ are co-ordinate in use and meaning. Now ‘1d ev’ is evidently th 
substantival use of the adverb ‘ed’ in some such unexpressed thoughts a 
“ The function of a good flute-player is to play the flute well ’’, ‘‘ The function 
of a good sculptor is to sculpture well,’ and so on ; and similarly, ‘ téyafiy’ 
may be supposed to be the substantival use of ‘ dya6és’ in the same mp, 
expressed thoughts. Otherwise—i.e., if ‘ téyaédév’ stood for the final end 
of action—its conjunction with ‘1d ed’ would scarcely be appropriate 
Furthermore, Aristotle has given us no reason whatever for accepting the 
highly dubious proposition that the final end of action resides in the function, 
and yet he states that ‘ téya@dv’ is thought to reside in the function as if 
it did not occur to him that anyone might question this. The confidence of 
Aristotle’s assertion would be justified only if ‘ t&yafév’ were the use a 
a noun of the ‘ dyadds’ that might qualify ‘ flute-player’, ‘ sculptor’, 
and the rest : for that the good, in this sense, resides in the function could 
be questioned only by someone who doubted that whether a flute-playe 
was a good flute-player or not had anything to do with his function of 
playing the flute—and no one would surely doubt this. I think, then, that 
we have to conclude that the ‘ té&ya®év ’ in this passage is properly the sub. 
stantival use of the ‘ &yaéés’ that might qualify ‘lyre-player’, ‘ flute 
player’, and the rest; but that the ambiguity of this term then misled 
Aristotle himself into treating it as if it referred to the final end of action, 
At any rate, and whatever the explanation, there can be no doubt that 
Aristotle did confuse the notion of the goodness of man with the notion of 
the good of man ; and it is high time that this confusion be recognized for 
what it is and not be mistaken, as it has so often been, for wisdom. 


P. GLASSEN 
University of Manitoba. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST LOGICAL ATOMISM—I 


Explaining metaphysics to the nation— 
I wish he would explain his explanation. 
Byron, Don Juan. 


Philosophical movements rise and fall, not excluding those that set 
out to end all movements or even philosophy itself. Having run its course, 
a movement is either found wanting or judged to have made a contribution. 
In either case, it is vigorous while the clever young men gather around its 
banner. And, of course, there are always many clever young men eager to 
enlist. Oxford is now the centre of a vigorous movement. Surely it is not 
the whole of contemporary British philosophy. Yet hardly anyone now 
philosophizing in Britain or, for that matter, in this country, is unaware 
of it. 

Urmson’s! recent book hails from Oxford. For at least two reasons it 
makes an excellent text for a critical study. One reason is that it is very 
good of its kind. The other is its major theme. Urmson tries to show, 
successfully I think, that the two main slogans of Oxford are reactions 
against certain ideas of the classical analysts. The word ‘slogan’ is his. 
The phrase ‘ the classical analysts’ is mine. [I shall use it to refer to the 
members of the movement or movements over which Russell and Witt- 
genstein? presided, with G. E. Moore as the most important figure in the 
near background. 

Urmson presents the case for Oxford. I shall take the other side. When 
I call his book good I therefore do not mean that I agree with everything 
he says. Far from so. But with a good deal of it every analytical philosopher 
can agree. This is to his credit. Also, he attends to what is important and 
does not niggle about what is not. He gives the other fellow a fair run for 
his money and doesn’t wear him out by elaborating the obvious. These 
are rare virtues. 

Logical Atomism is the metaphysical system at one time propounded 
by Russell and Wittgenstein. Among its numerous propositions, its several 
parts (theories), and the method by which it is established there are many 
structural connections. Its two major parts are the picture theory of language 
and the verification theory of meaning. Its method is reductive analysis by 
means of an ideal language. The structural connections between the whole, 


1Philosophical Analysis. Its development between the two world wars, Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1956. 

*Le., throughout this essay, the author of the T'ractatus, not of the Investigations. 
In another long essay, I traced the tragedy of the second book to a fundamental short- 
coming of the first. See ‘‘ Intentionality ’, in Semantica (Archivo di Filosofia, 1955), 
pp. 176-206 ; hereafter cited as “ Int.’’, 
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its two major parts, and the method are such that if one of the latter thre 
is overthrown, all four collapse. Thus, even the method does not make 
sense unless one accepts some of the propositions it is designed to establish, 
The two major theories have in fact been overthrown. Reductive analysis 
has been shown to be unfeasible even if disengaged from the ideal languag. 
method. Logical Atomism thus collapsed. The two new slogans point in 
the direction of the right theory of meaning and the right method. 
broad strokes, this is Urmson’s argument. I shall now block out my own, 

As it stands, the doctrine in question is indeed untenable, if only becang 
it is an wnreconstructed metaphysics. Properly reconstructed, its propositions 
fall into three classes. Some would seem to be true. I say ‘seem’ becang 
one should never be too certain about propositions as sweeping as thes, 
Some are almost certainly false. Some others become mere explications of 
philosophical uses. As such they are neither true nor false but, rather, 
adequate or inadequate. The ideal language method is philosophically 
neutral. The programme of reductive analysis has not been shown to bk 
unrealizable. I have argued all this before.* In this paper I propose to 
supplement the argument by defending those parts of the doctrine which 
I believe to be sound against the criticisms Urmson marshals against them, 
It will be best if I first get two general matters out of the way. 

The ideal language is not really a language but merely the skeleton of 
one. Some dismiss the method on this ground alone. Urmson has not 
joined their tedious company. One good turn deserves another. I shall 
keep out of this study a point which goes rather deep, namely, that the 
ideal language must not even be thought of as the skeleton of what is called 
the inner monologue.‘ Perhaps it is worth noticing that a last-ditch defender 
of the notion goes (in the right direction) much further than its most scornful 
critics. 

Urmson not only examines structural connections, he also suggests 
historical ones. With many of these no one need quarrel. Every now and 
then I disagree with his emphasis. Some historical connections I think he 
overlooks. In either case I shall say my piece without, however, offering 
much, if anything, in the way of evidence. So, perhaps, a historical con 
nection I believe he missed is merely a structural one I see. Little harm 
will be done. Happily, neither Urmson nor I are primarily interested i 
philology, not even in Wittgenstein philology. 


I 


All physical objects consist of atoms. An atom, being a simple, doe 
not itself consist of anything. This shows how ‘ atom ’ is used in (classical) 
physics. All other uses are controlled by the ideas of simplicity and com 
sisting. In the proposition ‘The world consists of simples’ the words 


%See Int. and The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism (Longmans, Green and Oo, 
1954) ; hereafter cited as MLP, with Arabic numerals referring to the numbers of th 
essays in this volume. 


‘See Int., especially pp. 187-190, 193-194, 
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‘simple’ and ‘ consist’ are used philosophically. That makes it a philo- 
sophical proposition. It may be taken to state somehow, at its barest, the 
thesis of Logical Atomism. As it stands, it makes no sense. No unrecon- 
structed philosophical proposition does. But this is not to say that one 
cannot recover the sense it is intended to make. The result is an explicated 
or reconstructed philosophical proposition. Explication and result must 
both be free from philosophical uses ; otherwise we would be weaving a 
Penelopean pall. Philosophical (metaphysical) propositions are reconstructed 
by the ideal language method (hereafter, briefly : the method). I shall 
begin by describing it, most concisely to be sure and only selectively for 
my purpose, yet in sufficient detail to show that even in the most detailed 
description no word would be used philosophically. If I can show this, 
then I shall also have shown that the method does not commit its practi- 
tioners to any philosophical proposition, either reconstructed or unrecon- 
structed. First, though, four comments on what has been said already. 

A reconstructed philosophical proposition says something about the 
world and is, therefore, literally either true or false. In spite of all the other 
huge differences, in this one respect there is no difference between a philo- 
sophical proposition and, say, ‘ Peter is tall’. This I believe. According 
to Oxford, a philosophical proposition, neither true nor false, is at best a 
confused way of calling attention to the “logic ” of non-philosophical uses 
occurring in propositions that are not, in my sense, the reconstructions of 
philosophical ones. This is the first comment. ‘Confused’ is the cue for 
the second. 

All philosophical problems, or, as they say, puzzles are the result of 
linguistic confusion. The formula, very fashionable at Oxford, is but another 
way of saying that there are no philosophical propositions. I find this 
use of ‘confusion’ very confusing. To use ordinary language, to speak 
commonsensically, not to use any word philosophically, are one and the 
same thing. To confuse two or several things is either not to distinguish 
among them or to mistake one for another. Depending on occasion of 
utterance and grammatical context, some words and phrases of ordinary 
language have different “‘ ordinary” meanings. The play of words that 
permits has, I believe, often called attention to philosophical problems. 
But this is not to say that the classical philosophers confused the “‘ ordinary ” 
meanings. Attempting to say what is very difficult to say, they rather 
groped for new meanings. Whatever linguistic confusion there was, and 
there was plenty, is the effect rather than the cause of such gropings. 

When is a word used philosophically ? Some philosophers maintained 
that bodies do not exist. Either they were raving mad or they used ‘ exist’ 
in the peculiar way I call philosophical. This is a clear case. We all know 
many clear cases, through experience and from the tradition. If in doubt, 
explore. The question must be faced each time it arises. But there is no 
need to answer it once and for all, by a definition. This should be obvious to 
the men of Oxford, committed as they are to the two propositions (these 
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are not the two new slogans) that we can onky start from common senq | 


and that some things cannot and need not be argued directly. This is th 
third comment. It leads to the last. 

Ordinary language is not just small talk. Scientific and moral (no 
ethical !) discourse are part of it. In such areas the establishment of anj 
the distinctions among several non-philosophical uses are often crucial 
Call this the task of non-philosophical linguistic analysis. It can be pe. 
formed without the sharp tool of an ideal language. One does not cut butte 
with a razor. Nor need one be concerned with drawing a razor-sharp lin 


between non-philosophical linguistic analysis and philosophy. It sufficg § 


again that there are clear cases of either. Also, the former is often of pp 
paedeutic value for the latter (and therefore quite properly done by philo 
sophers). At Oxford they think that there is no such thing as the latte, 
So they overdo the former, a good thing in itself, until it becomes trivial 
and boring. 

Language has many uses. We ask questions and issue commands. Ther 
is poetry. Some sentences are descriptive or, as one says, statements of 
fact. (‘ Fact’ is also used philosophically. I speak, as always, common 
sensically.) There is no doubt that philosophical propositions are meant te 
be descriptive. Lest this sound high-handed, consider ethics, where ther 
is a good deal of talk about imperatives. Whatever the philosopher’s po- 
ition,’ the sole purpose of such talk is to describe the facts involved in 
imperatives. Thus we are led to restrict our attention to descriptive state 
ments. This the method does. Jf it should fail of its purpose, we can always 
return to inquire whether the restriction was the cause of the failure. 

In unimproved languages unreconstructed philosophical statements ar 
grammatically correct. This suggests the idea of an improved language. 
Notice the distinction between improved and ideal. An improved language 
is called ideal if and only if it is thought to fulfil three conditions : (1) Every 
non-philosophical descriptive proposition can in principle* be transcribed 
into it ; (2) No unreconstructed philosophical one can ; (3) All philosophical 
propositions can be reconstructed as statements about its syntax (see below} 
and interpretation (see below). (3) is the heart of the matter. (1) and Q) 
are auxiliary ; if they were not fulfilled, one could not possibly know that 
(3) was. Any attempt to “prove’’, directly and separately, as it were, 
that an improved language is the ideal one is patently absurd. This on 
“ proves ”’, indirectly, as well as one may by using it as a tool in philosophiz- 
ing. All one can and need show is that the four improvements on which the 
method insists are not on commonsensical grounds impossible of achieve 
ment and that their being achieved does not depend on any philosophical 
proposition being true. This I shall now do. 

First. Whether the sentence ‘ It’s raining’ is true or false depends @ 
when and where it is asserted. The sentence ‘It rained in Iowa City @ 


5Qne who asserts that ‘ This is good’ is not a statement of fact uses ‘ fact’ philo 
nophically. For the explication of this use sce Section Two. 


*The phrase in principle refers as usual to the “ skeleton " feature of ideal languag®. 
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October 12, 1956 ’ is (as it happens) true whenever or wherever it is uttered 
or asserted or what have you.’ Call it for the moment complete. Every 
scientific report is complete. The method requires that every sentence of 
an improved language be in this sense complete. Second. Consider the 
ellipsis ‘ We are far’. Sometimes, when I utter it, it is understood that I 
mean ‘ We are far from Iowa City’. (Had I driven instead of walked, I 
might on the same occasion have asserted its negation.) The convenience 
is achieved by using ‘ far’ once as a one-term, once as a two-term predicate. 
This makes for “loose” grammar. Part of the price paid for the looseness 
is that not only unreconstructed philosophical propositions but also some 
unquestioned nonsense is in natural language grammatically correct. Re- 
member Russell’s ‘ Quadruplicity drinks procrastination’. Thus we are 
led to the idea of a (written) language in which grammatical correctness 
depends only on the shapes and the arrangement of the words. An improved 
language must fulfil this requirement. It is, as one says, syntactically con- 
structed. Third. Consider two men speaking the same natural language. 
The first utters a sentence containing a word or phrase not familiar to the 
second. The second asks to be enlightened. The first, without pointing or 
resorting to any other non-verbal means, produces another sentence, with 
the same meaning,® in which the critical word or phrase no longer occurs. 
This can be done in many cases. Without either circularity or an infinite 
regress it obviously can not be done in all cases. This leads to the following 
requirement. Each word of an improved language is of one and only one 
of two kinds, called primitive and non-primitive respectively ; for each 
sentence containing words of both kinds there is one and only one, with the 
same meaning, containing only primitive ones. Fourth. The second and the 
third requirement bring us up against the fact that a system of marks, to 
be a language, must be “tied” to what it is about. Call this “tying” 
interpretation. An improved language must be interpreted by interpreting 
either (1) all of its primitives, or (2) all of the sentences that contain only 
primitive words, or (3) by a procedure combining (1) and (2). This is the 
fourth requirement. It is a consequence of the third. Also, it is the only 
limitation which the method as such imposes on interpretation. In particular, 
it is not required that an improved language be interpreted by interpreting 
separately all, or even any, of its primitives. 

No practitioner of the method ever interpreted his improved language 
by assigning all its primitives to things according to the rule wnum nomen 
—unum nominatum. On the other hand, all interpretations ever proposed 
consist in part in assigning some primitives (they are called non-logical) to 
things. That could not be done unless the following were true. 


P. There are several things with which we become acquainted if they are 
once presented to us. If one such thing is presented to us again, we recognise it. 

™ Vagueness ”’ so-called is a different issue. 

‘I know as well as the next man that in one of the several meanings of ‘ meaning ’ 


ho substitution leaves meaning unchanged. See Int. and, for an elaboration, G. Berg- 
mann and H, Hochberg, ‘“‘ Concepts”, Philosophical Studies, 8, 1957, pp. 19-27. 
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Construe ‘thing’ and ‘being presented to us’ as ‘ physical object’ an 
“being perceived by us’ and P becomes a truism. Notice, though, that) 
contains no such specification. Provided only that he stays within the limiy 
of common sense (uses no word philosophically), the kind of presentatig, 
on which a philosopher insists for the things to which he assigns his nop, 
logical primitives as labels is still his choice. The choice is of course dete, 
mined by what he thinks is required by his purpose of reconstructing a] 
philosophical propositions, or, what amounts to the same, solving all philo. 
sophical problems by means of his improved language. Of this later. 

According to one very influential philosophy, namely, Hegel’s, P 
“really ” false ; commonsensical belief in its truth, an illusion. Since Dewey; 
instrumentalism is merely a scientistic version of Hegelianism, it is no 
surprising that he, too, rejects P. But P is also the ‘“‘ metaphysical pm 
supposition ” Oxford implicitly attacks whenever it attacks either the 
method, which as we just saw does not imply it, or the classical analyst 
who indeed “‘ presupposed ”’ it. This, at the deepest level, is the “‘ atomism” 
against which the movement rebels. Pluralism, I think, would be mon 
accurate. In Urmson all this is relatively explicit. That is one of his merits, 
To another structural connection between Oxford and Hegel I shall attend 
later. For a historical connection, it comes to mind that not so long ago 
Oxford was a centre of Hegelianism.® As far as P itself is concerned, I find 
myself at the limits of “ direct” argument. A world in which P is falseis 
beyond my imagination. 

All practitioners of the method insist that some primitives, they call 
them logical, are not the names of anything and must, therefore, be inter 
preted differently. The connectives, for instance, they interpret by truth 
conditions (the so-called truth tables). This was in fact of tremendow 
importance to them. So I am not a little suprised by Urmson writing at 
least once (p. 95) as if he didn’t know that. Perhaps it is merely a slip of 
the pen. Even so, it is significant. What it signifies is that Oxford has 
either repressed or forgotten a philosophical problem that was to all classical 
analysts of burning interest, namely, the explication of the nature of de 
ductive logic (analyticity), i.e., of logic in the traditional sense, not in the 
all-comprehensive sense in which ‘ logic ’ is now used at Oxford. The matter 
will come up again. For the rest, since I must limit myself and since Urmson 
ignores the problem, I too shall ignore it in this study.” 


*Confirmation of this diagnosis comes from Italy, where a keen and intelligent 
interest in recent and contemporary British and American philosophy is part of & 
remarkable cultural recovery. As far as I know, the bulk of this literature appears ia 
three journals, Rassegna di filosofia, Rivista di filosofiia, Rivista critica di storia della 
filosofiia. With the historical astuteness that is part of their heritage, these newcomer 
discover similarity upon similarity between instrumentalism and Oxford. Some also 
stress the continuity with Hegel, perhaps in the hope of making the importations more 
palatable. Most recently still another twist, depressingly foreseeable, has been added. 
Oxford’s casuistic approach and its emphasis on “ ordinary language’ are said 
secure l’istoricita e l’wmanita that are so dear to Italian philosophers. 


10As I introduced them here, the appellations ‘ logical ’ and ‘ nonlogical’ are mere 
names. Their justification lies in the role they play in the classical analysts’ admirable 
but not quite adequate attempts to explicate analyticity, which I decided to ignor 
in this study. For the inadequacy of Wittgenstein’s attempt, see MLP3 ; for the roe 
it plays in his ontology, Section Four below. 
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The primitives of an improved language are in an obvious sense its 
simples. There is in each language still another kind of simplicity. Some 
sentences remain sentences if one omits from them one or several strings, 
each consisting of one or several consecutive words, without changing the 
order of the remaining ones. Sentences not remaining sentences if a word 
is omitted are called atomic. If, as in all known cases, an improved language 
contains both logical and non-logical words, two kinds of atomic sentences 
can be distinguished. Call an atomic sentence that contains only non- 
logical words atomic in the narrower sense ; one that contains at least one 
logical word, atomic in the broader sense. Consider as illustration an improved 
language of the Principia Mathematica (PM) kind. Let ‘a’, ‘6’; ‘f,’, ‘r,’; 
‘F,’ stand for non-logical primitives of type zero, one, two, respectively. 
‘f,(a)’, ‘1y(a, 6)’, ‘ Fy(f,)’ are all atomic in the narrower sense. ‘ (x)f,(x)’ 
is atomic in the broader sense. To understand the last example, one must 
understand that ‘ f,(x) ’ is not a sentence. In the formalisms mathematicians 
study such expressions are often called sentences. This is technical jargon 
by which one must not be misled. In a language only closed expressions 
are sentences. It will be expedient and save words if in the sequel I replace 
‘atomic in the narrower sense’ and ‘ atomic in either the narrower or the 
broader sense’ by ‘atomic’ and ‘ atomic,’, respectively. 


II 


Urmson knows of course that, as he uses the phrase, Logical Atomism 
is not one proposition but many. Yet he misses some distinctions which 
he might have noticed had he used the phrase less freely. I shall now with- 
out either asserting or denying any of them state several propositions, 
investigate their connections or lack of such, then base a string of explica- 
tions (reconstructions) on them. Since they are all involved in “ Logical 
Atomism ’’, I shall guard against the dangers of the phrase by avoiding it, 
except occasionally for demonstration purposes. Instead, I shall associate 
each of these propositions with a letter symbol. It will save bulk if I write 
‘L’ for ‘ideal language ’. 


A,. L contains no primitive pseudopredicates. 
A,. L contains no non-logical primitive pseudopredicates. 


let ‘p,’ and ‘ p,’ be any two sentences of L, ‘a’ and ‘f’ two primitives 
such that ‘ap,’ and ‘ p,fp,’ are both sentences. ‘a’ is called a modifier ; 
‘B’, a connector of sentences. A pseudopredicate is, by definition, a modifier 
or connector of sentences that is not a connective. A, is obviously stronger 
than A,. 


A,. Every sentence of L is a truth-function of atomic sentences. 
Ay. Every sentence of L is a truth-function of atomic, sentences. 
A; Every sentence of L is a truth-function of every sentence occurring in it. 
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A, is stronger than A, which is in turn stronger than A; which is equivalen 
to A,. ‘(x)f,(x)’ and ‘(qzx)f,(x)’ are not truth functions of atomic sentency, 
A, is therefore false for all Z that contain the lower functional caleuhy 
More interestingly, perhaps, A,, too, is false in this case. To see that, eon 
sider (1) * (qx)[f,(x)-fo(x)]’, (2) ‘(ax)f,(e)’, (3) ‘(ax)fo(x)’. Sines (}) 
contains both (2) and (3), it is not atomic,. Yet it is not a truth-functig 
of atomic, sentences. On the other hand, neither (2) nor (3) occur in (} 
Because of this difference between occurring and being contained, A, holds 
not only in the lower functional calculus but in any language, call it PM! 
obtained from Principia Mathematica (PM) by adding non-logical primitives, 

The next three propositions assume that every atomic sentence of Lis 
of the subject-predicate form. (As I use the term, predicates may be rele 
tional.) It would be easy to weaken this condition, but the game is no 
worth the candle. In case A, holds for L the parenthetical clauses in 4, 
and A, can be suppressed. 


A,. L contains particulars. 


Unless it is a pseudopredicate, a non-logical primitive of Z occurs either in 
subject or in predicate places. If nothing else has been said, it may ther 
fore, either in different sentences or even in the same, appear in either 
place. Or, ZL may be so constructed that it contains non-logical primitive 
which occur only in subject places. A particular is, by definition, a non 
logical primitive of this kind. Notice, first, that I use ‘ particular ’ syntacti- 
cally, not philosophically. Notice, second, that the definition does not 
presuppose a Russellian theory of types in L. Notice, third, that one could 
be an “ atomist ” in the sense of using the method, “ accepting ” P, and 
asserting A, and yet consistently deny A,. An example of such an Lis 
easily constructed. The type hierarchy of PM' is of the order type 0, 1, 2, 
baleen Supplement PM' with variables and non-logical primitives so that 
the hierarchy is of the order type. . . —2,—1,0,1,2.. .. Since what 
matters logically in PM is not the absolute order numbers but merely the 
“ width ” of a sentence, i.e., the difference between the highest and the 
lowest type occurring in it, this addition requires no change in logic (@ 
the narrower, not Oxford’s sense of logic). It is worth realizing how different 
from ours a world could be in which both P and our logic hold. One who 
does realise that will not easily use ‘atomic’ as broadly as Urmson. 


A,. (Unless they are pseudopredicates) the non-logical primitives of L are all 
particulars. 

A,. (Unless they are pseudopredicates) the non-logical primitives of L are al 
either particulars or occur only in predicate places taking particulars @ 
subjects. 

A, and A, require no explanation. The first is of course stronger than the 

Assume the operator to be primitive. 
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second. There are no deductive connections, either jointly or singly, be- 
tween the two classes A,, A,, A,, A,, A;, and A,, A,, A,. I turn to the prom- 
ised string of explications, associating each with a letter symbol and marking 
each philosophical use to be explicated by italicizing the word or phrase on 
its first occurrence. 

E,. A fact (state of affairs) is what is referred to by a sentence of L, 
An atomic fact (state of affairs) is what is referred to by an atomic sentence 
of L. ‘ State of affairs ’ has the virtue, if it be a virtue to make philosophical 
uses sound less strained, that in the case of a false sentence it grates less 
to speak of states of affairs not being the case or not prevailing. E,. An 
existent is what exists. The proposed explication: An existent is what is 
or could be named by a non-logical primitive of Z. To explain first the 
‘could ’, what could be so named depends of course on how the philosopher 
construes, with an eye on his purpose, the ‘ presented’ in P. This I deliber- 
ately left open, stipulating only that he remain within the limits of common 
sense. His purpose, to repeat, is to show that his improved language is 
ideal. As to the adequacy of the explication,” the philosophical uses of 
‘exist’ are ontological. Ontology is above all the search for “ simples ”’, 
simples that are ‘“‘things’’, neither too broadly facts nor too narrowly 
individuals (see below). The non-logical primitives of an improved language 
are those of its primitives that name things. To say about a thing that it 
is or could be named by a linguistic simple of the ideal language is to explicate 
the ontological use of ‘ simple’ and, at the same time, say something about 
this thing."* E,. There are no inéernal relations. Reconstructed, this thesis 
asserts A,. E,. An individual is what is or could be named by a particular. 
The explication adds weight to what has been said about A,. The method, 
P, and A, jointly do not imply that ‘there are individuals, or, as is often 
said with a philosophical use of ‘ particular ’, that there are “ particulars ” 
E,;. Only individuals exist. This is the thesis of “nominalism’’. I re- 
construct it as asserting A,. ‘‘ Elementarism”’ reconstructed asserts Ag. 


Iil 


So far I have not asserted a single philosophical proposition. Now I 
shall state what I believe to be true. This gives me two opportunities ; 
the opportunity, first, of saying what I shall presently need in the way I 
shall need it ; the opportunity, second, of demonstrating in a case I know 
rather intimately the several senses in which one can consistently be a 
“logical atomist ” without being one in others. According to the method, 
this statement, like any such statement, must answer two questions. Which 
_ As Russell knew, who invented this reconstruction but did not hold fast to it, 
it illuminates most strikingly the realism-phenomenalism controversy. For the mind- 
body tangle, see MLP6. One may wonder whether it works equally well for ontologies 
containing subsistents (eternal things, nonexistents). It works in the case of Leibniz. 
See ee examination of Leibniz examined ’’, Philosophy of Science, 23, 1956, 
Pp. 175-203. 


. "Concerning the objection from a plurality of ideal languages, see below, Section 
our. 
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things are named or could be named by the non-logical primitives of 
L? What is the syntax of this L? The first question naturally divides int 
two. How do I construe the ‘ presented’ in P? Which things do I fig 
thus presented to me ? 

* Presented ’ I construe as ‘ wholly presented in an act of direct acquaip. 
tance’. In this sense of the phrase, we are directly acquainted only with 
mental or, as one says, phenomenal things, such as percepts, but not with 
physical objects. Oxford demurs. Who mentions mental things spealy 
philosophically and not, as I insisted one must when specifying P, common 
sensically. I disagree. Does one who mentions a memory image speak 
philosophically ? Of course not. Oxford retorts that one can in the languag 
of seeming and appearing speak about mental things without ever mentioning 
a single one. Of course one can.'* This is wholly beside the point. He who 
eliminates by non-philosophical linguistic analysis the non-philosophical 
uses of words that have also been used philosophically merely prevents him 
self from discovering the philosophical problems. Nothing illustrates mor 
strikingly the nihilism of Oxford. 

I am directly acquainted with such things as, e.g., sensa and some of 
the characters they exemplify ; roughly and briefly, with all those thing 
the left wing of the empiricist tradition claimed to be directly acquainted 
with. But I also find among the things wholly presented to me individual 
awarenesses and, among the characters these individuals exemplify, knowings, 
doubtings, rememberings, meanings and so on. Only the right wing of the 
empiricist tradition claimed to be directly acquainted with this sort of thing, 
Urmson, very deplorably, uses ‘empiricist’ so that only the left wing 
would be empiricist, thus excluding, on this ground alone, Locke, the Scotch 
school, Brentano, and G. E. Moore. In this he follows uncritically the per- 
suasive use of the classical analysts. 

Among the things wholly presented to me are characters. For instance, 
when I have a green sensum, two things are wholly presented to me, namely, 
first, an individual, the sensum, which I name by a particular, and, second, 
a character exemplified by this individual which, since I recognize it from 
@ previous presentation, I call by the name I gave it before. Notice, though, 
that in any improved language (one could say, in any language) the nom 
logical primitives are all “ mere labels’. In this respect it makes no differ- 
ence whatsoever that the things named by the particulars of my ideal 
language do not happen to recur. 


“This is the sort of thing which it is now fashionable at Oxford to prove with the 
utmost of care and circumstantiality. That is part of what makes for the tedium. 
Besides, philosophical analysis of the “logic ’’ of seeming and appearing leads Be 
quickly to the common sense root of the realism-phenomenalism issue. Moore, B: 
and Price knew and explained that very well. (It will have been noticed that when! 
use ‘ logic’ as it is used at Oxford I quarantine the word by double quotes.) 

18Thero is rhyme to this unreason. To run with the left wing, we shall presently se 
prevents one from having an adequate philosophy of mind. Thus one is pushed towar 
philosophical behaviourism. Oxford, too, is implicitly behaviourist. The false radi- 
calism of the left wing springs, in an intriguingly complex yet lucid pattern, from the 
Epicurean root of the empiricist tradition. See MLP17. 
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I turn to the syntax of my LZ. From what has just been said it is clear 
that I accept A,, reject A, (nominalism). I also believe that A, (elementar- 
jsm) is true. This, however, is not important. More precisely, if I found that 
[had to abandon Ag, I would not on this ground alone have to change any 
other of my views. That is perhaps of some importance, since it reveals a 
structural connection, quite independently of who believes what. I reject 
A,, assert A,. Specifically, my L contains one and only one logical pseudo- 
predicate. It transcribes the meaning ‘means’ has in such sentences as 
‘the proposition ... means .. .’, uttered on occasions when we do not 
wish to mention either psychological matters or what the sentences of a 
natural language refer to. Sentences of L containing this logical pseudo- 
predicate are not truth functions of all the sentences that occur in them. 
This is why I must reject A;. These sentences, however, are the only ones 
which violate A;. On the other hand, the pseudopredicate occurs only in 
the transcriptions of what one says when speaking non-behaviouristically 
about minds. It follows that A, holds for “ almost all’ of my LZ. In a formal 
sense, the difference is thus small. Philosophically, I submit, it is the differ- 
ence between an adequate and an inadequate philosophy of mind.'* 

Now for the promised demonstration of the dangers of the phrase ‘‘ Logical 
Atomism ”. As Urmson uses it, I am a “logical atomist”’ because (1) I 
practise the method ; (2) I accept P, whatever it may mean to accept the 
obvious ; and assert (3) A,, (4) A,, and (5) Ay. I am not a “ logical atomist ” 
because I reject (a) A, (A,), (6) Ag, (c) A,, and (d) A,. With one exception, 
Urmson ignores all these distinctions. He recognizes the difference between 
A, and A,, though none too clearly, since he misses that between A, and A,_ 

The classical analysts all suffered from four grave weaknesses. They 
invented the method and on occasion practised it superbly. But they did 
not see it either steadily or whole. The fully articulated idea of reconstruction 
escaped them. This made them all unreconstructed metaphysicians ; either 
overtly, as in Russell’s case ; or paradoxically, as in Wittgenstein’s before 
he threw away the ladder. This is their first weakness. Urmson agrees 
that they were metaphysicians. As metaphysicians, virtually all of them 
were or tended to be phenomenalists. In other words, they chose for what 
I believe were on the whole the right reasons, the construction I put on P. 
Urmson thinks that a weakness. I don’t. But, since they could not hold 
on to the glimpse they had of the method, they were at times tempted to 
say such things as that physical objects did not exist or were logical con- 
structions without remembering that in such statements ‘ exist ’ and ‘ logical 
construction ’ are used philosophically. This both Urmson and I consider 
a weakness. It is of course but an example of the first weakness. 

In the style of the left wing the classical analysts all arbitrarily ignored 
some of the things that are wholly presented to us. This is their second 
weakness. I rather doubt whether (given their frame of reference) Urmson 
agrees. Very probably not; for this weakness is structurally related to 


“For details see MLP, passim and, at considerable length, Int. 
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and, I suggest, a partial cause of a third, to which Oxford fell heir. Ty 
classical analysts all either were or tended to be metaphysical behaviourist! 
This is their third weakness. They were pushed into it by, among othe 
things, excluding from what is wholly presented to us everything thy 
pertains specifically to mind. Urmson agrees that their metaphysiql 
behaviourism is a weakness. But since Oxford itself, as I shall pr 
show, is implicitly behaviouristic, he naturally misses the structural apj 
historical connection I suggest. So he must cast about for another. He fing 
it in the classical analysts’ commitment to an LZ not richer than PM! and 
therefore, to A;, which prevents one from transcribing, except behaviow. 
istically, such non-truthfunctional statements as ‘ Peter knows that it 
rains’. Urmson has a point. There is undoubtedly a structural connection 
as well as a partial cause. But I think he overestimates it, partly becaug 
he misses the one I suggest, partly because of the Oxford distaste for sym 
bolic logic, which tempts him into making PM the scapegoat for all the 
analysts’ sins. One need not share this distaste to insist, as I do, that some 
of the classical analysts eventually became the servants of the symbolism 
they mastered. 

The classical analysts all suffered from implicit nominalism. This is 
their fourth major weakness. They inherited it from both the left and the 
right wing of the empiricist tradition. Presently we shall see that Urmson 
points at two sore spots which, as I shall then show, are symptoms of this 
secret malady. But I shall also argue, from what he says on these two 
occasions, that he himself is affected by the ailment. 

Price® in a charming essay once proposed a witty formula. Logical 
Positivism is Hume plus mathematical logic. Let me say it differently. 
Classical analysis is Hume’s data, an incomplete “ideal” language and, 
perhaps most important, the vision of the method. As I see it, the formula 
for the next step in the empiricist tradition is : all the data, a complete ideal 
language, and a firm grasp of the method. The men of Oxford did not se 
this step. That is why they rebelled against the tradition. 


IV 


Urmson comments specifically and in detail on Wittgenstein’s ontology, 
on his picture theory of language, and on his views about the nature of uni- 
versals. Following suit, I shall examine Wittgenstein’s views on these 
matters as well as what Urmson says about them. To do that effectively, I 
must first briefly attend to Wittgenstein’s logic or, what amounts virtually 
to the same thing, the syntax of his L. 


174 metaphysical behaviourist asserts that there are no minds without realizing 
that he is using ‘ there are’, as ‘ exists’, philosophically. The almost pathetic clash 
between the philosophical behaviourism (materialism) and the phenomenalism of the 
classical analysts should by now be obvious to everybody. Carnap escaped from it 
into an implicit realism (physicalism). Russell’s waverings are notorious. For some 
distinctions between the eminent scientific sense and the egregious philosophical non- 
sense in “‘ behaviourism ’’, see “ The contribution of John B. Watson”, Psyc i 
Review, 63, 1956, pp. 265-76. 


18Horizon, 1939, no. 109, p. 69. 
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What was the ZL Wittgenstein proposed ? A precise answer is not easy. 
Everyone agrees, though, that his LZ contained the lower functional calculus. 
He therefore ought to have rejected A;. Again, everyone agrees that he 
nevertheless embraced A, and tried to gloss over the difficulty by “ con- 
struing” all- and some-sentences as infinite conjunctions and disjunctions, 
respectively. Urmson rehearses the obvious objection to this dodge. Every 
sentence of L is of finite length ; yet there might be an infinite number of 
individuals. Two other objections, which Urmson does not mention, go 
deeper. Granting, for the sake of the argument, that a complete enumera- 
tion, finite or infinite, has been achieved, how could we ever know that it 
was complete ? Even granting that we know it to be complete, mere con- 
junction or disjunction does not, as ‘all’ and ‘some’ do, either state or 
imply this completeness. In the circumstances, one must search for 
the structural reasons and intellectual motives behind Wittgenstein’s strange 
insistence on A,. Urmson finds them in Wittgenstein’s ontology. Presently 
I shall examine the merit of his diagnosis. First, though, I want to suggest 
another reason (and probable motive) which he misses. 

As I mentioned before, the classical analysts were all greatly preoccupied 
with finding a satisfactory interpretation for the logical primitives of their 
L; a satisfactory interpretation being one that permits an adequate explica- 
tion of the nature of analyticity or logical truth (in the narrower sense). 
All details of execution apart, in the case of the connectives Wittgenstein 
had hit upon the heart of the matter, namely, the truth tables. In the 
case of the quantifiers, they key is what is now known as validity theory. 
When the 7'ractatus was written, validity theory was as yet unborn. This 
alone suffices to account for Wittgenstein’s reluctance to admit quantifiers 
as logical primitives. As I also mentioned before, Oxford has lost sight of 
the classical analysts’ preoccupation with logic. Small wonder, then, that 
Urmson misses this reason and, very probably, motive. So he must cast 
about for others. He finds them in an interpretation of Wittgenstein’s 
ontology which, as I shall now try to show, is in itself questionable, to say 
the least. I say questionable rather than wrong, because this is not the 
place for detailed textual criticism and exegesis. I grant that Urmson 
could quote some passages in support of his view. A massive preponderance 
of evidence, I believe, favours mine.!® This, I said, I shall not show. But 
I also believe that my view, unlike Urmson’s, agrees with the spirit of the 
Tractatus as well as with that of the ontological enterprise. About this, 
naturally, I shall have something to say. 

Ontology, we remember, is the search for simples, in some philosophical 
sense of ‘simple’, of which “ everything else” consists, in some philo- 
sophical sense of ‘ consist ’. Urmson’s explication of Wittgenstein’s ontology 
has two parts. (a) A “simple ” is an atomic state of affairs which is the case, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, what a true atomic sentence (of L) 
tefers to. (b) “‘ Everything consists of simples ” means that every statement 


WE.g., 2.01, 2.02, 2.027. 
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of fact, either true or false, isa truth function of atomic statements, either tr 
or false. Upon this explication A, is indeed crucial. The explication] 


propose, in agreement with E,, has no parts. A “simple ”’ is what is namg 


or could be named by a non-logical primitive (of L). Upon this explicatiq 
A, becomes ontologically irrelevant. (Wittgenstein, we remember, ha 
another plausible reason for clinging to A;.) Also, I can do without a separay 
explication of ‘consist’. ‘‘ Everything consists of simples” will naturally 
be taken to mean that no logical word (of the proposed ZL) names anything 

Now for three non-textual reasons why I consider Urmson’s explicatin 
inadequate. One. According to Wittgenstein, Urmson agrees, even atomi 
states of affairs have “constituents”. The referent of ‘ ar,b’, for instang, 
has three, two individuals and one (relational) character. Whatever hy 
constituents patently is not simple! T'wo. Notice the jarring necessity q 
introducing the qualifying ‘true’ into (a), though not into (6). Urmsq 
agrees that it jars; so I shall not explain why it does. But, alas, he aly 
blames Wittgenstein for a shortcoming that is merely one of his own ip 
adequate explication. Three. The “simples” ontologists look for alway 
were and still are “‘ things ”’ and not “facts”. I conclude that in explicating 
Wittgenstein as he does, Urmson imputes to him three grave and implausibk 
lapses of style. My admiration for the author of the T'ractatus leads me t 
plead that even if the evidence Urmson could adduce were much stronger 
than I believe it to be, he should be given the benefit of the doubt. Gener. 
ally, I find no satisfaction whatsoever in putting the most unfavourable 
of all possible constructions upon any classical text. But then, I do no 
have to prove, as they do at Oxford, that all metaphysics is nonsense. 

A sentence (of Z) shows, by sharing it, the logical structure of the state o 
affairs to which it refers. This is the gist of Wittgenstein’s picture theory. 
Urmson’s statement of it is admirably to the point. So is his diagnosis of 
the intellectual motive behind it. ‘‘ What metaphysicians try to say i 
ineffable ; it merely shows itself. In particular, they try in vain to describe 
the world’s structure. This structure shows itself in Z ; but, since one cannot 
properly speak about L, it remains ineffable ’’.2° Urmson rejects the theory 
as metaphysical. Again, I agree that as it stands it need reconstruction 
Against this helpful background of triple agreement I shall now show fou 
things. First. Properly explicated, the theory becomes in one respet 
tautological and, therefore, ontologically trivial. Second. It has a com 
which is true and neither tautological nor trivial. Third. Urmson partly 
misses, party misunderstands this non-trivial core. Fourth. Accurate 
understanding of the theory leads to the refutation of a criticism of bothit 
and the method in general. Urmson, who rehearses the criticism, thinks 
it unanswerable. 

First. The phrase italicized in the first sentence of the last paragraph 
is used philosophically. Thus it must be explicated. I explicate it to meal 


These are, in spite of the quotation marks, my words, not Urmson’s. But I hav 
no doubt that he would concur. 
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the syntactical structure of the sentence referring to the state of affairs in 
question. To understand the notion of syntactical structure, consider once 
more ‘ar,b’. It is a sequence of three marks, from left to right ; a mark 
whose shape makes it, by definition, a particular ; followed by a mark whose 
shape makes it, by definition, a two-term predicate of the first type ; followed 
by a different particular. This and nothing else is the syntactical structure 
of ‘ar,b’. The notion is thus commonsensical, not philosophical. It refers 
to a (kind of) physical pattern ; in the case of a written language, to a geo- 
metrical design. Thus explicated, the ‘‘ theory ’’ becomes tautological. 

Second. Take any sentence (of Z) containing non-logical primitives, 
say, Hume’s paradigm of a law, ‘ (x)[f,(x) Df,(x)]’ ; replace all its non-logical 
primitives (‘f,’, ‘f,’) by variables of the proper types (‘f’, ‘g’); define 
‘Rf, g)’ as ‘ (x)[f(x) Dg(x)]’. ‘R,’ refers to a logical relation® of the 
second type. What has been done in this case can be done in all cases. It i 
follows that the constituents of two states of affairs exemplify the same logical + 
relation if and only if the sentences referring to them exemplify the same syn- ire 
tactical structure. This is the non-trivial core of the theory. I don’t think 
that Wittgenstein himself saw it clearly. 

Third. Urmson characteristically bases his comments on a sentence 
(3.1432) which, as I read the T'rractatus, is merely an isolated and accidental 
blunder.22 Assume the particulars to be blocks ; the two-term relational 
predicates, flat discs ; make the linear order vertical downwards ; replace 
consecutiveness by contiguity. In this peculiar language we have, instead 
of ‘ar,b’, the sentence : block resting on disc resting on block. Urmson 
claims, first, that the “ sentence ”’ does not exemplify the logical structure 
of the fact, and, second, that this structure would be exemplified by one 
block resting on (or being in a certain direction at a certain distance from) iH 
another. In this he makes two related mistakes. He confuses the character 
ordinarily named by ‘r,’ and, in our peculiar language, by the disc, with 
& syntactical (geometrical) character exemplified by our peculiar names. 
And he confuses a character of this latter kind, namely, a syntactical (geo- 
metrical) relation exemplified by the names, with the logical relation exem- 
plified by the things named. His mistakes are interesting for two reasons. 
For one, if I may for once speak allusively, they show that the ghost of iF 
Bradley’s famous conundrum still walks in Oxford. For another, the reluc- : 
tance to have characters named by non-logical primitives (‘r, ’, or the disc), 
thus putting them in this respect on a par with individuals, betrays sympto- if 
matically an implicit nominalism. 

Fourth. If there are several ideal languages, the “ structure ” of which 
among them is that of the “world”? This is the root of the criticism 

"A logical relation is a defined relation in the definiens of which no nonlogical 
Primitive occurs. For simplicity’s sake I limit myself here to sentences that contain 


only primitives. The limitation is easily done away with. Nor is there in all this any 
tation to atomic sentences. 


we I shall not prove that. But I am prepared to prove it by chapter and 
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Urmson thinks fatal. Mutatis mutandis it can be directed at the method 
as such. Assume for the sake of the argument that there are several 1.8 
Since they can all serve as ideal languages, they all have the same expressive 
possibilities. Hence certain isomorphisms must obtain among their syp. 
tactical (geometrical) structures. This use of ‘isomorphism’ is commop. 
sensical (geometrical) and not philosophical. The detailed exploration of 
the isomorphism involved can therefore safely be left to the mathematical 
logicians. Philosophically relevant are of course only those syntactical 
features of a L which, as one says, are invariants of this isomorphism. The 
objection thus suggests a certain mathematical sophistication in the for. 
mulation of the method. After the sophistication has been introduced 
the objection collapses. 

Wittgenstein’s individuals are rudimentary Aristotelian substances. This 
is Urmson’s third major comment on Wittgenstein. He has a point. His 
argument is based on Wittgenstein’s claim that some such sentences a 
‘Nothing is (at the same time all over) red and blue’ are analytic or, a 
one so misleadingly says, linguistic truths. Again, Wittgenstein does make 
this claim. It is, as I believe I can show, inconsistent with the bulk of what 
he says and therefore one of the major blemishes of the J'ractatus, but it is 
certainly not merely an accidental blunder.* The issue is subtle; so 1 
shall separate its strands. 1. A substance is or has a nature.” Its natur 
determines the characters it exemplifies and therefore, in particular, which 
characters are “ incompatible ” (e.g., green and red), which “ necessarily” 
connected (e.g., being coloured and being extended). 2. To insist on the 
analyticity of the statements in question may be taken for a round-about 
way of asserting that individuals are or have natures. If so, then the par- 
ticulars naming them are indeed not “ bare particulars ” or “ mere labels”. 
3. Most classical analysts—though not, I think, Wittgenstein, except in 
those isolated but not accidental passages—fail to recognize a truth on which 
I insisted before, namely, that all non-logical primitives, whether they name 
individuals or characters, are “mere labels”. This failure puts them in 
double jeopardy. On the one hand, they are tempted either to ignore indi- 
viduals completely®”? or to make them into rudimentary substances. On 
the other hand, they are prevented from realizing that some characters are 
sometimes wholly presented to us. This drives them to nominalism. That 
much for the issue. Urmson, though he senses its structure, does not make 
it explicit. One reason why he doesn’t is that (given the frame of reference) 


**There obviously are, at least in the sense that the sentences of two symbolisms 
which look at first sight quite different, such as PM and Quine’s version of it in Mathe 
matical Logic, can be put into one-one correspondence with all deductive connections 
preserved. 

“MLP p. 43 ; also ‘“‘ Two criteria for an ideal language ", Philosophy of Science, 16, 
1949, 71-74. 

*This is confirmed by the Aristotelian Society paper of 1929. For an analysis f 
four inconsistencies in the Tractatus, see MLP3. 

*6By the difference between is and has there hangs a tale. For an analysis of t 
substance notion, see “‘ Russell’s examination of Leibniz examined ”’. 

*7See the discussion of basic propositions in Section Five. 
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he approves of Wittgenstein’s lapse into substantialism. From where I 
stand the reasons for his approval are not hard to find. Urmson shares 
Qxford’s implicit nominalism and its Hegelian commitment to the logical 
nature of such truths as that nothing is both red and blue. Of this later. 


(To be continued.) 


State University of Iowa. Gustav BERGMANN 
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HUME AND “IMPERFECT IDENTITY ” 


In this paper I wish to question the correctness of a phrase in Hume} 
Treatise, and to suggest an emendation. Though I can advance reasons fo 
my thesis, I am however in no position to prove it. For the word which] 
consider doubtful already appears in the first edition of the T'reatise (1739) 
—whence it has passed into all subsequent editions—and Hume’s MS, th 
only means of verifying the original reading, is lost. Nevertheless I submit 
the following remarks since in my view the phrase as printed by Selby. 
Bigge disfigures the appearance and impairs the meaning of an important 
passage in Hume’s work. Moreover, I think my discussion can shed fresh 
light on Hume’s doctrine of identity in that it contains an examination, 
along lines hitherto unexplored, of certain terms that are central to the 
doctrine. 

The phrase occurs in the celebrated chapter Of Personal Identity (Bk. I, 
Pt. IV, Sect. VI, p. 256, 1.25, ed. Selby-Bigge). Two of the main arguments 
Hume is concerned with in this chapter are (a) that it is only by mistake 
that we ascribe identity to changing objects, and (b) that part of the explana 
tion for this mistake is that the existence of some close relation between 
such objects enables the imagination to pass smoothly from one to another, 
thereby leading us to confuse the idea of a succession of related objects 
with the idea of one invariable object. Hume concludes the paragraph in 
question by saying: ‘“‘ And therefore . . . it must be the uninterrupted 
progress of the thought, which constitutes the [imperfect] identity ”. The 
square brackets were introduced by Selby-Bigge, who felt doubtful about 
the reading here. He offered ‘ perfect’ as an alternative, which he printed 
as a marginal note with a query and also in square brackets—a procedure 
without parallel in his editions of Hume. Most readers, I suspect, have felt 
doubtful about the suggested word, since it seems less plausible than the 
one it is meant to replace ; certainly the untidiness of the passage must 
have appeared to all as unsatisfactory from an editorial point of view and 
therefore should not be perpetuated in future editions. 

On the other hand, I wonder whether one is justified in reprinting the 
text of the passage, as has been done on more than one occasion recently, 
as it originally stood. It seems to me that at least an attempt should be 
made to enquire whether Selby-Bigge was not after all right in questioning 
the reading here and, if so, whether there are sufficiently good grounds for 
accepting what he suggested as an alternative. No one, to my knowledge, 
has considered seriously what Selby-Bigge had at the back of his mind 
when introducing his marginal query, nor has anyone ever tried to clarify 
the whole issue, both linguistic and logical, which emerges when one reflects 
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on this passage. In my view one’s aim in this connexion should be threefold : 
(1) to examine the word ‘ imperfect ’, as it has come down to us from the 
first edition of the Treatise, specifying any doubts as to its accuracy in this 
particular context ; (2) to consider what alternative reading is indicated 
and what reasons there are for it ; (3) to examine Selby-Bigge’s emendation 
of‘ perfect ’ for ‘ imperfect ’ and to explain the reason that made him advance 
it. I shall now try to accomplish these tasks. 


(1) ImpgrFect IDENTITY 


In order to enquire into the accuracy of the phrase ‘ imperfect identity ’ 
in the passage under discussion, we must consider the context in which the 
passage occurs. This consists of Hume’s attempt to contrast the case where 
our ascription of a perfect identity to an object is justified with cases where 
it is strictly not, and to show how in these latter cases our firm belief that 
we are face to face with an identical object is to be explained. If asked 
whether the sort of identity Hume is contrasting with a real or strict identity 
can be described as ‘ imperfect’, our answer no doubt must depend on 
what we are to understand by the term ‘ imperfect ’. There are two ordinary 
senses of this term to be taken into account here. The word may mean 
(a) incomplete or deficient ; (6) faulty or defective. By calling a thing in- 
complete we wish to indicate that it lacks some part usually present, without 
which it is not fully formed. By calling something faulty, we would seem 
to indicate that some quality necessary to the full efficiency of the thing 
or to its normal condition is wanting. I can see no other meaning to be 
attached to the phrase ‘ imperfect identity ’ apart from understanding by 
it either an incomplete or a faulty identity. I will now consider whether 
Hume can have had either meaning in mind when using the phrase ‘ im- 
perfect identity ’. 

Hume has a clear notion of the principle of individuation or the principle 
of identity, i.e. of what it means to say of an object that it “ preserves a 
perfect identity ’’ (p. 203, 1.14). The definition he offers is that ‘‘ the principle 
of individuation is nothing but the invariableness and uninterruptedness' of 
any object, thro’ a suppos’d variation of time .. .” (p. 201, 11.29-31). 
That Hume, when describing an object as ‘ preserving a perfect identity ’ 
means by ‘ perfect’ above all ‘ complete’ or ‘ faultless’ is borne out by 
what he says elsewhere. In one passage he refers to perceptions that resemble 
and follow one another constantly but have long intervals between them, 
as having “‘ only one of the essential qualities of identity, viz. invariableness ” 
(p. 202, 1.3) ; in another he speaks of a continued being as preserving “a 
perfect and entire identity ’ (p. 208, 1.7). Now the only meaning, in my 
view, that can be attached to Hume’s phrase ‘ imperfect identity’, if by 
‘imperfect’ he is understood to mean ‘incomplete’ or ‘ faulty’, is that 
this ‘imperfect identity ’ is constituted by only one of the essential qualities 
of identity, which in the case we are discussing might be said to be ‘ un- 
‘Hume's italics. All italics elsewhere in this paper are mine. 
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interruptedness ’ (Hume’s expression in the passage in question is “ th 
uninterrupted progress of the thought ”’), the other quality, i.e. ‘ invariable 
ness’, being ex hypothesi excluded from all cases examined by him in th 
context. Though this interpretation of Hume’s phrase ‘ imperfect identity’ 
as meaning ‘ incomplete’ or ‘ faulty’ identity in the sense described hag, 
prima facie plausibility, it cannot be accepted on closer analysis. Hum 
explicitly says (p. 255, 11.26-28) that his chief business in the section ij 
question is to examine all those objects to which we ascribe identity, “ with. 
out observing their invariableness and uninterruptedness”’. In fact, his 
‘imperfect identity ’ is constituted by neither of the two essential qualitig 
of identity : ‘ invariableness ’ is ex hypothesi excluded, and the ‘ uninterrupt 
edness ’ of which he speaks refers to the ‘ progress of the thought ’, not t 
objects or perceptions. I conclude that with neither of the essential qualities 
of identity present there is no place here whatever for the idea of identity, 
not even for that of an ‘ imperfect ’, i.e. ‘ incomplete ’ or ‘ faulty ’ identity, 
unless of course it is assumed that to speak of an imperfect, i.e. incomplete 
or faulty, identity makes sense, when both the essential qualities of a truly 
identical object, as specified by Hume, are missing and there is no uniformity 
whatever in evidence apart from an ‘‘ uninterrupted progress of the thought” 
on the part of the percipient. I very much doubt, however, whether Hume 
would be prepared to assume this. When speaking of perceptions like those 
we have of the sun, which resemble and follow one another constantly 
but have long intervals between them, he says that “ this interruption of 
their existence is contrary to their perfect identity ’’ (p. 199. 1.20 ; without 
‘perfect ’’ on pp. 205, 209, 213). It is thus difficult to believe that ther 
could be for him any identity, even an ‘incomplete’ or ‘ faulty ’ identity, 
if perceptions are changing as well as interrupted, so that the use of the 
phrase ‘ imperfect identity ’ in such a case does not seem appropriate. 
There is just one way in which the phrase might be considered acceptable 
—on condition, namely, that the alteration of perceptions is so trivial # 
to be scarcely observable. In this case one at least of the essential qualities 
of identity, i.e. invariableness, might be regarded as virtually present. 
Now the chief characteristic of objects considered by Hume in the context 
in which the phrase ‘imperfect identity’ occurs is precisely that ther 
changes are very small or inconsiderable as opposed to the considerable 
changes in objects considered by him in the sequel. It would seem then that 
according to him an object can claim an imperfect identity if its change 
are so negligible as to remain practically unnoticed. The purpose then 
the paragraph containing the phrase and of the following paragraph 
would be to explain how an object can claim this ‘ imperfect identity ’ even 
when its changes are considerable, provided namely these are either pro 
portionate to the whole or gradual and on this account appear inconsider 
able. I thought for some time that on this interpretation no problem arise. 
However, I am now inclined to think that to use the phrase ‘ imperfed 
identity ’ in this context in the sense described has such a confusing effet 
that it cannot have been in Hume’s mind. My reasons are these : 
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From Hume’s contention that the change of a considerable part of a 
body destroys its identity (p. 256, 11.12 and 27) it can indeed be inferred 
that the change of less than a considerable part of a body might not destroy 
its identity. But at the same time it is clear, on the one hand, that for Hume 
any inconsiderable change in an object absolutely destroys the identity of 
the whole, strictly speaking (p. 256, 11.1-2) ; and, on the other, that whatever 
claim to identity such an object may have is the result of the “‘ easy passage 
of the mind ”’ from the contemplation of the object before the change to 
that after the change, and that Hume generally refers to an identity thus 
attributed by the mind as ‘ perfect’. How then, it may be asked, can he 
speak in these circumstances of an ‘imperfect identity’? In answer to 
this it might be suggested that Hume is entitled to give the name ‘ imperfect 
identity ’ to any object whose chief characteristic is that it is subject to 
no more than an inconsiderable change, and therefore is able to claim to 
be objectively almost as much of an identity as a completely invariable 
object. This view, though very plausible, gives rise to a perplexing difficulty. 
For in the paragraph containing the phrase Hume explains that his ‘ im- 
perfect identity ’ is ultimately constituted not so much by objective charac- 
teristics, i.e. the absolute magnitude of the change involved, as by the 
‘uninterrupted progress of the thought ’, i.e. by the very same characteristic 
he uses in explaining how a perfect identity may be attributed to manifestly 
changing objects. A key-phrase such as ‘ the uninterrupted progress of the 
thought ’ would thus be employed by Hume for two different purposes— 
a most unlikely situation in view of the confusion it creates. 

Now the question that arises is whether Hume, in the passage under 
discussion, wishes to consider an identity, though only an ‘ imperfect’ one, 
or something that is not an identity, though believed to be one. If the latter 
alternative is true, then the term ‘imperfect’ cannot be an appropriate 
adjective qualifying the word ‘ identity’, for whatever is called imperfect 
is assumed to possess characteristics (apart from that which is wanting) 
which make it the sort of thing it is. In what follows I shall argue that 
what Hume is in fact discussing in the passage in question is denied by 
him to be an identity and on his own showing cannot even be an ‘ imper- 
fect’, i.e. an incomplete or faulty, identity. 


(2) Improper IDENTITY 


To begin with, then, I ask what sort of adjective can be used in connexion 
with the word ‘ identity ’ without the implication that it qualifies an existing 
identity ? If a faulty identity is in some sense an identity, can this be said 
of a false one? In a passage (p. 209, 1.31) whose import is similar to that 
under discussion Hume says that the identity of resembling, but interrupted, 
perceptions is “‘ really false ’’, i.e. is strictly speaking no identity. Likewise, 
the mind for him is “a heap of different perceptions united together by 
certain relations, and suppos’d, tho’ falsely, to be endow’d with a perfect 
.. . identity ” (p. 207, ll. 14-17). Again, if an ¢ ect identity is in some 
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sense an identity, can this be said of an improper one? In the Appendix 
(p. 633, ll. 22-3) Hume explains how he came to deny “ the strict and prope 
identity ” of aself. Likewise, it appears that for him, just as a small addition 
to a mass of matter absolutely destroys the identity of the whole, “ stri 
speaking ”’ (p. 256, 1.2), so to attribute identity to variable objects is t 
attribute it “in an improper sense’ (p. 255, 1. 8). This notion of an ‘im. 
proper sense’ in connexion with ascriptions of identity is introduced by 
Hume on the page preceding that of the passage under discussion, pr. 
cisely at the opening of the important argument of which that passage 
forms a part. 

It is plausible to suggest, then, I think, that Hume’s teaching through. 
out this part of the chapter is that what the uninterrupted progress of ou 
imagination constitutes, while we are contemplating changing though 
closely related perceptions, is the fictitious identity of an object, i.e. some 
thing which, though it may appear to be a perfect identity, is nevertheles 
no genuine or proper identity. And thus it might be no less plausible to 
suggest that an appropriate reading of the passage in question would bk 
‘it must be the uninterrupted progress of the thought, which constitute 
the improper identity ’. ‘ Improper ’, rather than ‘ imperfect ’, accords with 
Hume’s meaning here, i.e. with the problem he set himself, which is not 
whether the identity of an object is perfect or imperfect, but whether it 
is at all an identity, ie. whether in the context discussed this notion is 
at all accéptable in the proper sense. Hume’s answer to the problem is 
that it is not; that it is the smooth transition of the imagination along 
resembling objects, resembling* as it does the contemplation of an unchanging 
object, which gives rise to a confusion and thus constitutes the improper 
identity. In a passage of great importance for his whole enquiry into human 
understanding (p. 61), Hume emphasizes that it is this relation of resemblance 
which is the most fertile source of error and that many instances of the 
mistake to which it gives rise can be found in the course of his treatise. He 
refers back to this passage when discussing the principle of identity in con- 
nexion with our belief in the continued existence of bodies (pp. 202-3); 
there again he stresses the “‘ error ’’ and “‘ deception ”’ with regard to identity 
when attributed to resembling though interrupted perceptions—a confusion, 
he says, he has “ observ’d to be of great moment”. The nature and conse- 
quences of the same mistake, error or confusion form the subject-matter of 
the two pages preceding the passage we are discussing. 

The arguments I have advanced in support of the point I am trying 
to make could be expanded considerably, and I will do this in reply to an 
objection that was put forward to an earlier version of them. 

Professor W. G. Maclagan has drawn my attention® to a distinction 
between what he calls the language of “ constitution ” and that of “ attt- 


*For the two resemblances which contribute to the confusion and mistake see the 
important note pp. 204-5. 


3In private correspondence, 
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bution ’’—a helpful distinction though not, I believe, one that detracts 
from my point, as he was inclined to think. His criticism of my thesis is 
this. He agrees that the meaning of ‘ it must be the uninterrupted progress 
of the thought, which constitutes the [? imperfect] identity’ must in the 
context be ‘. . . which leads us improperly to attribute a perfect identity ’. 
He allows that this could be expressed, in the language of constitution (as 
contrasted with that of attribution) and in an over-compact way, by saying 
‘ _ . which constitutes the improper identity ’. He furthermore admits that, 
if the language of attribution had been employed by Hume in the passage 
in question, he would regard talk of attributing an improper identity as more 
likely, and more tolerable, than talk of attributing an imperfect identity. 
Nevertheless, since Hume does not here use attribution language but consti- 
tution language, Professor Maclagan doubts whether to say ‘. . . which 
constitutes the imperfect identity’ is really less natural than to say ‘. . . 
which constitutes the improper identity’. He questions whether there is 
any clear difference of import between ‘improper’ and ‘imperfect’ in 
these two expressions ; and observes that unless there is such a difference 
it is manifestly impossible to claim that the context requires the one rather 
than the other. 

Against Professor Maclagan’s contention I would urge that there is in 
fact a clear difference of meaning between ‘improper’ and ‘ imperfect ’ 
and that ‘ improper ’ is what the context requires. It is necessary, however, 
to point out that Professor Maclagan’s expression ‘ difference of import ’ is 
ambiguous in that he leaves it undetermined whether the phrase means 
that there is a difference in fact, i.e. as a matter of “ good English ”’, or that 
there is a difference for Hume. I think for my purpose it is advisable to 
make these two senses explicit and explain both in turn. 

I maintain then, first, that there is in fact a clear difference of meaning 
between ‘improper ’ and ‘ imperfect ’ and that the difference is important. 
For we might wish to say, for instance, that Locke admitted that our idea 
of material substance is ‘ imperfect’ in the sense of being obscure or some- 
how incomplete, without wishing to commit himself, as Berkeley did, to 
the view that it is no idea at all, or an ‘improper ’ idea in the sense of being 
misconceived or not in accordance with. reason. 

I maintain, secondly, that Hume himself distinguishes between the two 
terms in question. When he says in one place (p. 222, 1. 27) that we have 
an ‘imperfect ’ idea of something, he wishes to convey that our understand- 
ing of it is obscure. And when he refers to ideas of the imagination as ‘ per- 
fect’ idcas because they entirely lack the vivacity of impressions, whereas 
ideas of memory possess some of this vivacity and are ‘“ somewhat inter- 
mediate betwixt an impression and an idea”’ (p. 8, 1. 30), the implication 
is that ideas of memory are ‘ imperfect ’ ideas in the sense that they do not 
completely lack the vivacity of impressions. But when Hume declares 
that he is denying the ‘ proper’ identity of a self (p. 633, 1. 23), he wishes 
to maintain something different from saying that personal identity, or our 
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idea of it, is obscure or in some sense incomplete and hence ‘ imperfect’ 
His view here, in fact, is a more radical one, the force of which could not 
be brought into the open by making use of phrases like ‘ perfect’ or ‘im. 
perfect ’ identity. This view is that some of the factors which he regards 
as implied in the constitution of an ‘ imperfect ’ (?) identity indicate diversity 
rather than identity, and that the rest produce error and confusion. Fo 
he believes, in the first place, that in all cases where no real identity js 
involved our perceptions are different from one another (though sometime 
the difference between them is admittedly inconsiderable) ; and that they 
are also interrupted (though certain relations between them may give 
rise to an uninterrupted progress of the imagination) ; he believes, in the 
second place, that this progress of the imagination itself is the basis of a 
confusion and mistake. Hence, in the very language of constitution, this 
‘imperfect ’ (?) identity, in Hume’s view, arises out of diversity and a series 
of errors—it is “‘ really false” (p. 209). Not only is the ascription of an 
identity (perfect or otherwise) to our changing thought resembling percep. 
tions improper ; the thing constituted by the uninterrupted progress of the 
imagination is itself a fiction, something false and improper, not just 
‘imperfect ’. 

The points I wish to make then are these : (1) There is a clear difference 
of import between the terms ‘imperfect ’ and ‘ improper ’—a difference to 
which Hume is himself attentive—such that a mistaken idea is an ‘ improper’ 
rather than an ‘imperfect’ idea. (2) Hume’s denial of the identity of 
persons as well as of objects is radical, i.e. he maintains that their supposed 
identity is the result of a mistake. I conclude that in the passage in question 
the word ‘improper’ rather than the word ‘imperfect’ accords with the 
doctrine which I think Hume wishes to expound, and that therefore ‘im- 
proper’ is what the context demands. 

This argument may perhaps be reinforced by the following consideration. 

When first introducing the idea of identity, i.e. in his list of philosophical 
relations (p. 14), Hume says that in this place he considers this relation 
“as apply’d in its strictest sense to constant and unchangeable objects; 
without examining the nature and foundation of personal identity, which 
shall find its place afterwards”. We know that he came “to deny the 
strict and proper identity . . . of a self” (p. 633). As I have intimated m 
Section (1), I do not think that for Hume the opposite of a strict identity— 
and it is this he is discussing in the passage in question—can be referred te 
as ‘imperfect identity’ rather than ‘improper identity’. In fact, I wish 
to emphasise here that in my view the term ‘ imperfect’ is out of place i 
connexion with Hume’s discussion of identity. His fundamental distinction 
is not between perfect and imperfect identity, but between strict (proper, 
genuine, real) identity and misconceived (improper, false, fictitious) identity. 
His chief method of bringing out the contrast between the two is to say that 
whereas we must attribute a perfect identity to a truly invariable and ut 
interrupted object (p. 255, 1. 32), we tend in actual fact (however mistakenly) 
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to attribute it to resembling though interrupted or variable perceptions. 


arfect’ 
“aa The two points to be noted here are (1) that Hume makes no use of the 
fi words ‘imperfect ’ or ‘ imperfectly ’ in defining the nature of the contrast 


in question, and (2) that he uses the word * perfect ’ in this connexion only 


nal in order to say of an object that we ‘ attribute a perfect identity’ to it or 
n. Boe that it ‘ preserves a perfect identity’. And since, as Hume is the first to 
tity is admit, we likewise ‘ attribute a perfect identity’ to an object or regard it 
retinal as ‘preserving its perfect identity’ in cases where in his view our belief 
it they in its identity is false, the word ‘ perfect ’ is by no means the right expression 
Y give for defining the nature of what he calls ‘ strict ’ or ‘ real’ identity. Hence, 
in by implication, the word ‘imperfect’ cannot be the right expression for 
is fh defining the nature of what he calls ‘ false ’ or ‘ fictitious ’ identity. 
n, the These, then, are my full reasons for believing that in the passage in 
» oni question ‘improper ’ rather than ‘ imperfect ’ is the word which the context 
a requires and which Hume must have intended, so that the passage should 
read ‘. . . which constitutes the improper identity ’. 
pr Without wishing to lay great stress on it, I should like to add here the 
t just following observation. The word ‘constitute’ appears in Butler’s short 
Dissertation on Personal Identity together with three phrases which form a 
lanai prominent part of his vocabulary. Butler speaks of the word ‘same’ as 
nasil used in the “ strict philosophical sense”, or in the ‘“ proper philosophic 
roper’ sense”, and he considers at some length the proposition that a person is 
ity of the same in a “ fictitious sense ’’, not “ really’ the same. Butler’s Disserta- 


yposed tion was published in 1736, three years before Hume’s 7'reatise. 


a (3) Perrgct IpEntiTy* 
he Having set out the arguments in favour of my thesis as clearly as I 


can, I wish to admit that a case can be made out, not indeed for the appro- 
ates priateness of the word ‘ imperfect’ but for the plausibility of Selby-Bigge’s 
phical emendation of ‘ perfect’. In my view a pervasive but by no means always 
Jation manifest feature of Hume’s enquiry into identity is a distinction between 
jects ; two points of view—a distinction incidentally that takes away some of the 
which force of that drawn by Professor Maclagan between the language of consti- 
1y the tution and that of attribution. Within the very language of constitution 
ted fa a peculiar ambiguity may arise—it does in the case of the passage under 
tity— discussion, as I hope to show—only to be removed by reintroducing attri- 
reais bution language or, preferably, by making the distinction I am speaking of. 
a It is this distinction that opens the view on an altogether different inter- 
neni pretation of the passage, which I will proceed to consider. But first I must 
nolan define the distinction I have in mind. 

roper, The word ‘ identity’ in Hume’s discussion, apart from the ambiguities 
nitity. -explained already, is ambiguous in yet a further sense, and for a correct 
7 that understanding of his use of the word in any particular passage we must 





d un- ‘I am not discussing here perfect identity in Hume's strict sense but its attribution 
to variable objects. 
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distinguish between two points of view. One of these is Hume’s own wheq 
in a critical mood and aware of the subtleties and intricacies of the problem 
he is discussing. The other point of view is that of the ordinary, unsophisti. 
cated man, the “ common way of thinking ” (p. 253, 1. 35) of Hume himself 
and most, if not all of us, when deluded by what Hume in his critical mood 
describes as a confusion and mistake. The two points of view affect the 
meaning of the passage in question in the following way : 

According to one line of interpretation Hume asserts that the uninter. 
rupted progress of the thought constitutes what in his own view and on 
his own showing is a fiction and the result of a confusion, i.e. a fictitious 
and improper identity. As I have stressed before, the word ‘ imperfect’ 
here, if it makes any sense at all, does not bring out all there is in Hume's 
mind. According to the other line of interpretation Hume asserts that the 
uninterrupted progress of the thought constitutes what in the view of th 
ordinary man (or a confused observer) is a perfect, i.e. real identity. If 
this is taken to be the meaning of the passage, the word ‘ imperfect’ does 
not fit into it at all. For since the observer is ex hypothesi the victim of a 
confusion between the experience of genuine identity and that of a succession 
of closely related perceptions, he is not in a position, like Hume when in 
his critical mood, to know what is a real and what is a false identity and 
to call the latter ‘imperfect’ or by any such name: if he were in such a 
position, he would no longer be confused. If we adopt this line of interpre- 
tation, therefore, our minimum stipulation would be that the word ‘im. 
perfect ’ before ‘ identity ’ be simply omitted. It can be seen that the word 
‘identity ’ is left unqualified in passages following the one in question (eg. 
p. 257, 1. 31; p. 258, last line), where Hume continues his argument con- 
cerning the reasons that make things look the same to the ordinary man and 
where the word ‘ identity’, despite the absence of a qualifying adjective, 
shows no sign of ambiguity. Suppose that in the passages referred to Hume 
had inserted ‘imperfect’ before ‘identity’; would we not feel puzzled 
by the meaning of the adjective just as we do in the case of the passage in 
question ? Obviously, to introduce an epithet that makes sense only from 
a critical point of view into what we are now assuming is an account of 
identity as it appears to the ordinary man is to confuse the two points of 
view, and hence the reader. Instead, what Hume might have done—-still 
assuming that in the passage under discussion his purpose is to explain what 
appears as identity from the point of view of the ordinary man—is to qualify 
the word ‘ identity ’ by the word ‘ perfect’. He uses this word lavishly in 
all sorts of contexts (cf. such phrases as ‘ perfect non-entity’, ‘ perfect 
notion of diversity’, ‘explain perfectly’, ‘ perfectly distinct’), but he 
particularly uses it in his discussions of personal identity and of the con- 
tinued existence of bodies (Bk. I, Pt. IV, Sect. II ; see particularly the two 
sentences on p. 205, ll. 9 and 15), mainly in connexion with his doctrine 
that there is that mistaken tendency on our part to ascribe a perfect identity 
to resembling though interrupted perceptions. I have no doubt that Selby- 
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Bigge was under the impression that Hume in the paragraph in question 
js discussing identity as it appears from the point of view of the ordinary 
man, and that from this he concluded that the word ‘ identity ’ here should 
be qualified, if at all, by the word ‘ perfect ’. 

There now arises an important question, namely which of the two points 
of view—i.e. the critical one of Hume or that of the confused observer— 
forms part of the context of our passage. Internal evidence indicates that 
the second point of view—that of the confused observer—is indeed promin- 
ent. In the first place, Hume starts off the discussion by saying (p. 255, ll. 
26-9) that his chief business is “ to prove, that all objects, to which we ascribe 
identity, without observing their invariableness and uninterruptedness, are 
such as consist of a succession of related objects’’. Here, obviously, the 
objects which his proof is to be about are those that appear to the ordinary 
man as endowed with a perfect identity ; and the passage we are discussing 
occurs as part of his first proof. In the second place, the passage under 
discussion concludes a paragraph in which Hume introduces a principle of 
great importance for the psychology of perception—an anticipation in fact of 
the discovery that passes as Weber’s Law. While the examples he provides 
in this connexion have an obvious bearing on the ordinary man’s view of 
identity, Hume’s own critical view, the nature of which is logical, is totally 
unaffected by them. Hume’s only other use of the word ‘ identity ’ in this 
paragraph, i.e. in its third line, is undoubtedly that of the ordinary man, 
for the view that it is the change of only a considerable part in a mass of 
matter that destroys the identity of the whole belongs to the ordinary man 
(ef. p. 256, ll. 3-5 and p. 257, ll. 3-5), not to Hume in whose view any in- 
considerable change of an object is sufficient to take away its identity. In 
the third place, at the end of the paragraph, the problematic passage ‘. . . 
the uninterrupted progress of the thought, which constitutes the [?] iden- 
tity’ structurally corresponds to the preceding clause ‘this interruption 
makes an object cease to appear the same’, and therefore should be read in 
the light of it. This clause clearly expresses the ordinary man’s point of 
view. For this reason, as well as for the reasons given previously, one might 
be inclined to read ‘ the perfect identity ’ at the end of the passage in ques- 
tion and to construe the passage as follows : ‘ And therefore . . . it must be 
the uninterrupted progress of the thought, which constitutes what appears 
as a perfect identity’. ‘The perfect identity’ then would refer back to ‘a 
continued survey of the same object ’ at the end of the preceding paragraph, 
and particularly to ‘ all objects, to which we ascribe identity ’ at the end of 
the paragraph preceding that. 

The reasons I have stated show, I think, that in the passage in question 
the point of view of the unsophisticated observer is much in evidence ; that 
therefore a great deal of plausibility attaches to Selby-Bigge’s suggestion 
that the word ‘ perfect ’ should be read in connexion with the word ‘ identity ’. 

At the same time, it cannot be denied that the phrase ‘ perfect identity ’ 
might easily perplex a reader of this passage who is unaware of the reasons 
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explaining the possible use of the phrase here and who might take it § 


mean what Hume refers to as a real, strict, or proper identity. Furthermon f 


it is equally obvious that Hume’s own critical point of view is by no meay 
absent from the passage in question. How could it be after all the searchin 
analysis that has gone before? Besides, what Hume is doing throughoy 
this section is to give a very subtle explanation of a very vague term, ani 
what he particularly shows in this connexion is that we make no scrupleg 
speaking of the identity of an object if, though it does not strictly remaip 
the same, we are aware of an uninterrupted passage of the imagination 
our part when contemplating it. Surely what is offered here as an explam 
tion forms no part of the point of view and the terminology of the ordinay 
man. The mere enquiry into what constitutes identity, the distinction be 
tween genuine and false identity, as also the phrase ‘the uninterruptel 
progress of the thought ’ are all the expression of Hume’s own point of view 
and his critical insight. If the passage in question is read with Hume} 
rather than with the ordinary man’s point of view in mind, the word ‘im 
proper ’, as I have tried to explain before, though not the word ‘ imperfect’, 
fits the text as a suitable qualification of the word ‘identity’. In this cas 
we should have to construe the passage as follows : ‘ And therefore . .. 
it must be the uninterrupted progress of the thought, which constitute 
what is really a fictitious or improper identity ’. 

What then is so characteristic of the passage in question and of Hume's 
whole discussion here is that both points of view, despite the difference 
between them, are present throughout. Hume admitted that he vacillated 
in this respect (p. 254, ll. 11-19), and it is thus not surprising if occasionally 
his discussion, and particularly the passage in question, gives rise to real 
perplexity : for without a clear indication as to which of the two points of 
view predominates in a certain passage, the meaning of that particular 
passage must remain ambiguous. 


CoNCLUSION 


The upshot of all my arguments is that in order to improve the sense 
and the reading of the passage we must either (1) delete ‘ imperfect ’ before 
‘ identity ’, or (2) read ‘ improper ’ for ‘ imperfect ’, or (3) accept Selby-Bigge’s 
emendation of ‘ perfect’ for ‘imperfect’. It remains for me to suggest 
how it is, in the case of each of the three alternatives, that the word ‘ im- 
perfect ’, which all of them rule out, came to be printed in the first edition 
of Hume’s Treatise. 

(1) In explanation of the first alternative I advance the following con- 
jecture : The word ‘ identity’ in Hume’s original MS was left unqualified, 
but owing to some afterthought, or to his dissatisfaction with the ambiguity 
of the sentence, he jotted down the word ‘ imperfect ’ in the margin without 
intending it to be printed afterwards in the body of the text. 

(2) In the case of the second alternative, my explanation why the first 
edition of the T’reatise has the word ‘ imperfect ’ instead of the more suitable 
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word ‘improper’ is as follows. It might be suggested, on first thoughts, 
that, if in Hume’s original MS of the passage in question the word ‘im- 
proper’ appeared as the adjective qualifying the word ‘identity ’, the 
error of reading ‘ imperfect’ for it was a likely one and could have slipped 
easily into the first edition of the Treatise. The force of this suggestion, 
however, is weakened by two considerations : (a) As Professor T. E. Jessop 
has pointed out to me, Hume’s handwriting is such that the word ‘ improper ’ 
could not easily be misread as ‘ imperfect ’ ; (b) misreadings of his MS which 
Hume noticed when reading the proofs were corrected by him in the Appen- 
dix (p. 636), but there is no correction of the passage in question in that 
place or elsewhere, and Hume is not likely to have overlooked an error of 
this kind. Admitting, then, that Hume’s own MS read ‘ imperfect’, I am 
nevertheless tempted by arguments brought forward in this paper to assume 
that the term ‘improper’ was in his mind when writing the passage. His 
use of words in the earlier work, as we know, is often careless. On the other 
hand, his frequent use of the phrase ‘ perfect identity ’ may have caused a 
slip of the pen. Or, lastly, the tendency to fail to distinguish between the 
ordinary man’s point of view and his own may have led Hume to telescope 
the words ‘ perfect ’ and ‘ improper ’, which go with the two views respective- 
ly, into the one word ‘ imperfect’. For one or the other of these reasons, 
too, the mistake may have escaped his notice when reading the proofs of 
the first edition. It must be noticed that the word ‘ imperfect’ is likewise 
left uncorrected in the British Museum copy of the first edition of the T'reatise, 
which contains handwritten variants considered by Professor Klibansky to 
be derived most probably from Hume’s own corrections of the first edition 
text. The absence of a correction in this case may of course indicate Hume’s 
approval of the text as printed ; however, it may again indicate an oversight 
on his part. Such an oversight is less unlikely if before appearing in print 
the error was already present in the MS. 

(3) In the case of the third alternative, it is not easy to explain how, if 
the word ‘ perfect’ occurred in Hume’s original MS, the first edition came 
to have ‘ imperfect ’. However, I can point to a parallel case in the T'reatise 
(p. 213, 1. 32), where the first and all other editions print the word ‘ un- 
interrupted ’ while it is difficult to doubt that the reading was to be ‘ inter- 
rupted ’.5 No one, to my knowledge, has drawn attention to this slip, either 
the printer’s or Hume’s own, and it still awaits correction. 

In conclusion I wish to say that it is perhaps inevitable that I have been 
unable either to simplify the question under discussion or to settle it defin- 
itely. For in order to deal with the question at all satisfactorily it is necessary 
to set out clearly the issues concerned—a complicated task in view of the 
intricacies of Hume’s doctrine of identity. And then of course the whole 
enquiry is problematic in character, which makes it imperative to refrain 
from anything but cautious inferences. On the other hand, supposing, 


a coupling of the words ‘ broken’ and ‘ interrupted’ see p. 213, 1.1 and p. 
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per impossibile, that it could be proved that Hume’s MS read ‘ imperfeg’ 
and that this is the word he intended, I think nevertheless my argumenj 
show why in the context the use of this expression is inappropriate and eq, 
fusing, and that the sense of the passage in which the expression occy RE 
can be improved by adopting one of the three alternatives I have suggested 
For while the “ strong ” form of my argument, which I have stressed through, 
out this paper, is that ‘imperfect’ is textually incorrect, its “ weak ” fom 


is that Hume’s use of this word. s logically faulty or wrong in significang avo 
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REALISM AND THE OBJECTIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Let us make the methodological assumption that both knowledge and 
avoidable error are possible. Then we have one criterion for accepting or 
rejecting an account of the nature of mind, of reality, or of the relation 
between the two. For no such account will be acceptable if it entails the 
impossibility of either knowledge or avoidable error. Moreover, we have 
a constructive principle as well, since we can proceed in the theory of know- 
ledge by inquiring into what must be supposed to be the nature of mind, of 
reality and of the relation between them if both knowledge and avoidable 
error are to be possible. In other words, we can proceed by inquiring into 
what is presupposed or entailed by the assertion of the possibility of know- 
ledge and avoidable error. 

Now, accounts of the relation between mind and its object in knowledge 
have been given which seem to entail the impossibility of knowledge, and 
others have been given which seem to preclude the possibility of avoidable 
error. Among these is a group of doctrines that ascribe to mind the faculty 
of constructing its objects or, at least, of contributing to their character. 
For instance, it is held by one writer that “‘ the idea of a fully formed reality 
already existent and merely waiting for us to know it is, at the least estimate, 
seriously misleading. Reality is to an important extent constructed by 
the mind which knows it, and would accordingly appear quite differently 
to creatures of different mental constitution from ourselves.’ The question 
to which this quotation represents a negative answer is an ancient one, and 
is sometimes formulated as the question of whether or not it is ever possible 
to know reality as it is. 

I shall consider one argument—propounded by Josiah Royce—that 
purports to demonstrate that it is never possible to know reality as it is. 
Royce’s argument, which is similar to arguments offered by quite a large 
number of philosophers, may be interpreted in various ways. I shall ex- 
amine some of these interpretations to see how they measure up against 
the assumption that both knowledge and avoidable error are possible. 
Moreover, I shall use the discussion of Royce’s argument to try to clarify 
the relation between two problems that seem to me to be confused at times 
in the theory of knowledge, particularly by epistemological realists. 

Before taking up Royce’s argument, it is worth noting that there is 
an obvious sense in which the question of whether or not it is ever possible 
to know reality as it is, or to know things as they really are in themselves, 
is a nonsensical or at least a redundant one. For the response is immedia- 
ately forthcoming that that is the only way we can know at all. It is, in 


1W. H. Walsh, Reason and Experience (Oxford, 1947), p. 33. 
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this very obvious sense, self-contradictory to suggest that reality can be 
known but not as it is. If to know things as they are in themselves ig tg 
know whether certain things actually do or did exist or whether they actually 
do or did have certain characters and stand in certain relationships, then 
not to know things as they are in themselves is either to be ignorant or tp 
have made a mistake. This is of little philosophical significance, perhaps, 
but as Moore has pointed out : ‘‘ A good deal of confusion has . . . arisen 
from the failure to see that the only alternative to the admission that we 
do know things as they are in themselves, is the admission that we have no 
knowledge at all’’.? Of course, this does not prejudice the question of 
whether the things known would exist, or would be what they are, if they 
were not known ; and it is this latter question in which philosophers like 
Royce have been interested. 
For Royce, “ things as they are in themselves ” refers to facts as they 
are, or might be, apart from being known ; and his theory maintains that 
knowledge can never be had of facts as they would be, or might be, apart 
from the occurrence of knowledge of them. He bases this conclusion ona 
certain account of the relation between mind and its objects, according to 
which knowing is creative or is in some way constitutive of those objects. 
Royce, who ascribes his position also to Kant, presents it as follows: 
We men never deal or can deal with any facts that are totally in 
dependent of our nature. We never deal with things as they might 
exist in and by themselves, in case there were nobody there to know 
them. On the contrary, we deal with phenomena, with facts as they 
appear to us. It is then not surprising that our nature as knowing 
beings should have a great deal to do a priori with the way in which 
what we call facts should be constituted.® 

Reformulating the same account, Royce writes : 
We do not know things as they are or as they might be in themselves, 
that is apart from knowledge, but know only phenomena, that is, 
things as they appear to us. . . . We can never know what the facts 
would be apart from the occurrence of knowledge itself ; we can only 
know facts as the process of knowledge not only colors but actually 
defines and determines their appearance. .. . The world that we 
know is the world that our intelligence observes ; and the nature of 
the intelligence is, therefore, an essential factor in the constitution 
of phenomena.‘ 

These claims are typical of those made by many philosophers, and they 

may be considered in themselves, apart from any special reference to Royce’s 

system. 

It is clear that the claims made by Royce may be set forth in the form 


of an argument. The first premise of the argument will be the statement, 
** Kant’s Idealism ”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1903-1904, pp. 135-136 

(emphasis in original). 

*Lectures on Modern Idealism (New Haven, 1919), p. 24. 

*Thid., pp. 31-32. 
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“the world that we know is the world that our intelligence observes ”’ ; or, 
what is the same thing, the statement, “‘ we deal with phenomena, with 
facts as they appear to us”. The second premise will be the statement, 
“the nature of the intelligence is an essential factor in the constitution of 
phenomena ”, as “the process of knowledge not only colors but actually 
defines and determines their appearance”. The conclusion of the argument 
is that ‘‘ we can never know what the facts would be apart from the occur- 
rence of knowledge itself” ; or, in other words, “ we do not know things 
as they are or as they might be in themselves, that is apart from know- 
ledge”. And if we summarize and paraphrase these premises and con- 
clusion, we obtain the following syllogism : 
All we know is what we observe with the intelligence. 
All we observe with the intelligence is constituted or determined 
by the nature of the intelligence. 
.. All we know is constituted or determined by the nature of the 
intelligence. 
The import of the argument is that we never know anything that has not 
been constituted or determined by our own intellectual make-up ; there is 
a contrast between “facts as they appear to us” and “ facts as they are 
or might be in themselves”, and we can never know reality as it is apart 
from knowledge of it. 

The first premise of the argument is a statement of the egocentric pre- 
dicament. To say, as Royce does, that we deal with only phenomena, is 
just to say that we know only what is known to us : we cannot know what 
our intelligence does not observe, because to know is to observe with the 
intelligence, or at least requires observing with the intelligence. The first 
premise, then, is a necessary statement and cannot coherently be denied. 

The second premise of the argument maintains that knowing determines 
the constitution of that which is known. Now it follows from this that 
there can be no knowable fact that is unknown. For the only facts that can 
be known—those observed by the intelligence—are constituted facts by 
knowledge of them—by the influence of the intelligence. And to say this 
is, clearly, to say that what is not known is not a knowable fact. If there 
should be any unknown facts they must also be unknowable, for if they 
become known they ipso facto become different than they were when un- 
known—that is, different facts ; so that we do not come to know some fact 
that was previously unknown but rather something that was not a fact 
until we knew it. 

Now, to continue with Royce’s argument, if no knowable fact is unknown, 
then avoidable error is evidently impossible. Whenever there is error there 
is ignorance ; when we make a mistake we are ignorant of what is correct. 
However, on the view being considered we are ignorant only of what is 
unknowable and so our ignorance, if any, is not correctible. Avoidable 
error, then, cannot occur ; for this would mean that there was correctible 
ignorance, which is impossible. Even if there should be admitted to be 
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noumenal facts, there can be no intelligent inquiry to eliminate ignorangg 
of them since they are in principle unknowable. 

Royce’s argument has so far been understood as maintaining that phen. 
omena are facts that are created by the knowing process or that they ar 
facts that have in some way been altered by it. But it may be suggested 
that the argument need not be interpreted in this way. The term “ facts 
as they appear to us’’, it may be suggested, is more properly understood 
as meaning “ what appear to us to be facts” and the argument is, accord. 
ingly, to be understood as maintaining that the nature of our intelligenc 
determines what shall appear to us to be facts. G. E. Moore regards this 
interpretation of arguments like Royce’s as the more appropriate one : 

No one, I think, has ever definitely maintained the proposition that 
mind actually gives properties to things : that, e.g., it makes one 
thing the cause of another, or makes 2 and 2 equal 4. What it # 
plausible to maintain is that the nature of our mind causes us to 
think that one thing is the cause of another, and to think that 2 and 
2 are 4.5 
But if this interpretation is adopted we are stuck with the view that know. 
ledge is impossible. The nature of our intelligence may, of course, compel 
us to believe truly. But we cannot know our beliefs to be true without 
knowing that the fact is what it appears to us to be; and the argument 
does not provide for the possibility of knowing this. 

Suppose it is suggested that the foregoing reasoning, by which Royce’s 
argument has been found to conflict with the methodological assumption 
made at the start of this essay, depends upon an illegitimately narrow under- 
standing of ‘ the knowing process ’. Perhaps observing with the intelligence 
is not the same as knowing but is only a necessary condition of it ; perhaps, 
then, ‘ the knowing process ’ should be understood as referring to the attempt 
to know—to the process of inquiry. And the process of inquiry, it may be 
urged, is one which may surely result either in knowledge or in error. 

If this interpretation is made, the second premise of Royce’s argument 
will be understood as stating only that the attempt to know colours or 
determines the constitution of phenomena, and not that knowing itself 
does. But on this account, if knowledge is actually attained, reality is 
known as it is apart from being known, though it is not known as it is apart 
from the attempt to attain knowledge. If the activities involved in the 
process of seeking knowledge do alter or colour facts—if they constitute 
phenomena—then these phenomena, if known, are known as they are in 
the absence of knowledge—as they would be, for example, if the process 
of inquiry had been unsuccessful ; once constituted, phenomena are untouched 
by any knowing of them. . 

We may conclude that if both knowledge and avoidable error are 
held to be possible, it must be admitted that at least some facts can be 
known as they are apart from being known. It must be admitted that 
5Op. cit., p. 135, 
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knowing has no effect upon that which is known, although it is not necessary 
to insist that what is known is altogether independent of the activities of 
the intelligence. If the distinction between knowing and other intellectual 
activities is denied, and it is further asserted that these activities determine 
the constitution of what is known, then there results either a denial of the 
possibility of avoidable error, or a denial of the possibility of knowledge. 
We may say, then, that the réle of mind in knowing must be supposed to 
be simply to know and not to create or to alter the fact known. And con- 
versely, no fact depends for its being a fact upon being known to be one.® 

The view that knowing has no effect on that which is known is not to 
be mistaken for epistemological realism, as that doctrine is commonly 
understood. Epistemological realists maintain that knowledge may be had 
of reality that is independent of mind altogether, and not only that reality 
is altogether independent of being known. The realist thesis is, then, wider 
than that required to allow the possibility of both knowledge and avoidable 
error. For their possibility may be assured even if it is admitted that the 
mind has other réles than cognition and that these may affect reality. The 
question of whether both knowledge and avoidable error are possible is a 
more general one than the question of whether or not the objects of know- 
ledge are or are not dependent for their existence or character upon some 
relation to mind. The latter question concerns only the ontological status 
of that which is known. The discovery that everything knowable was 
dependent upon mind for its existence or character would alter neither the 
supposed desirability nor the supposed difficulty of attaining knowledge. 
But the former question concerns the coherence of those distinctions without 
which the common opinion of knowledge and inquiry would be radically 
disjointed. 

Philosophers have not always appreciated the distinction between these 
two questions. For example, a well-known realist presents two character- 
izations of his doctrine. In the first he writes : 

The main assumption of realism is that things can be known as they 
really are. . . . The fact of being known does not imply any effect 
upon the character or existence of the thing which is known. If it 
did, nothing could be known as it is in itself, for everything in that 
case would be changed simply because it had become known.’ 
But the fact of being known may well imply an effect upon what is known, 
if knowing depends upon certain activities that have such an effect. And 
there is no reason why these ‘ mental constructions’, if any, may not be 
known as they are in themselves, apart from knowledge of them ; though 
obviously they cannot be known as they would be apart from the mind 
that has constructed them. The construction of a phenomenon by our 
intelligence, if it occurs at all, is not the same as knowing that phenomenon, 


_ ‘Though it may, to repeat, depend upon some activity of mind. Whether or not this 
is actually what happens is not considered in this essay. 


"John Laird, A Study in Realism (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 8, 10. 
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And once it has been constructed, surely, knowledge of it will not alter it 
in any way. Reality must be known as it is if there is to be any knowledge 
at all, but this does not entail that the reality known must be independent 
of the mind that knows it. It only entails that reality must be independent 
of the knowing of it. 
In his second characterization of realism, the author identifies it differ. 

ently : 

The general thesis of realism is that knowledge is a kind of discovery 

in which things are directly revealed or given to the mind.® 
This does not entail that what is discovered is altogether independent of 
the mind that discovers it, as the first characterization does. In this, the 
author has reduced his thesis to that which has been argued in the present 
discussion—namely, that what is known is not affected by being known, 
This thesis may be designated as ‘ objectivism ’ to distinguish it from real. 
ism, which involves an ontological commitment that objectivism does not 
make. While objectivism does not deny the dependence of reality upon 
mind, neither does it affirm it. It is concerned only with knowing and 
makes no claim regarding the ontological import of-other mental processes. 


Harry G. FRANKFURT 
Ohio State University. 


*Ibid., p. 14. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


PLAYING BEARS 


“There are hosts of widely divergent sorts of behaviour in the conduct 
of which we should ordinarily and correctly be described as imaginative. 
The mendacious witness in the witness-box, the inventor thinking out a 
new machine, the constructor of a romance, the child playing bears, and 
Henry Irving are all exercising their imaginations ; . . . Just as ploughing 
is one farming job and tree-spraying is another farming job, so inventing 
a new machine is one way of being imaginative and playing bears is an- 
other’! And, Ryle continues, just as there is no “ nuclear farming opera- 
tion’, so also there is no ‘“‘ nuclear imaginative operation ”’, e.g., “‘ seeing 
in the mind’s eye ’’, or other operation “in the head ”’. 

Ryle recognises of course that even if playing bears does not entail 
“seeing in the mind’s eye’, there are other imaginative experiences, e.g., 
picturing Helvellyn, which some people would wish to describe by using an 
expression of this kind. And he proceeds (pp. 264-272) to argue that such 
mental seeing is not the seeing of a mental image, a “ picture’, but rather 
“pictured seeing ”’ ; and pictured seeing can be defined in terms of expecta- 
tions or preparednesses and omissions. 

Now whether Ryle is right or not in this latter, positive part of his theory 
of imagination, he does seem to be on firm ground in his conclusion about 
playing bears. We see young Peter playing bears on the hearth-rug. He is, 
we judge, showing plenty of imagination ; but we do not assume that he 
must therefore be contemplating mental pictures of bear-like behaviour. 

Why do we not make this assumption ? Ryle, as we have seen, answers 
by appealing to a farming analogy : ploughing and spraying do not entail 
some nuclear operation of farming ; so also, playing bears and inventing 
machines entail no nuclear imayinative operation. Analogies can, however, 
be queried, and an obdurate Cartesian might ask for another argument. 
Can any better argument be offered? I think there can. I think there is 
another reason why playing bears can be imaginative and yet not require 
any mind’s eye seeing. To exhibit this reason is the main aim of the present 
note. This aim is certainly restricted ; but en route to it i shall be remarking 
some distinctions concerning imagination which may have a broader inter- 
est. The general drift of my argument, it may be said here, will be pro- 
Cartesian. I shall be urging that no sensible Cartesian ought to say that 
playing bears implies mind’s eye seeing ; hence to disprove such an implica- 


1The Concept of Mind, pp. 256 f. 
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tion is not really to take a Cartesian wicket. The batsman is on another 
pitch. What his prospects there may be I shall not here enquire. 

We are to consider, then, why it is that Peter while playing bears may 
be exercising imagination and yet not be seeing in his mind’s eye. To answer 
this question let us consider what are the ways in which a piece of bear-like 
behaviour could show imagination, and let us try to decide which of these 
ways Peter’s behaviour illustrates. 

First, Peter could be lying in his bed, looking at the ceiling and merely 
playing bears in his head, i.e. as we would say, playing bears ‘‘ in imagina. 
tion”. In fact, of course, he is not in his bed. He is really playing bears, 
He is really down on all fours, growling and gnashing his teeth. In this sense 
he is not, in fact, exercising his imagination. 

Secondly, Peter could be imagining in the sense of supposing, or rather 
in a sense of supposing : there are at least two senses of that term, the 
second of which we shall shortly consider. “‘ Peter”, his mother might have 
requested, ‘‘ imagine (i.e. suppose) that you are a bear. You are on an ice. 
berg. . . . What would you do?” And Peter might have obliged her by 
postulating, as a geometer would say, that he was a bear, i.e., by being 
prepared to consider what would be the case if he were a bear. But, of 
course, as things are, Peter is not postulating ; he is not preparing to con- 
sider anything. He is playing bears, acting the part of a bear, pretending 
to be a bear. Hence in this second sense of imagining, namely supposing 
(= postulating), he is not imagining either. 

Thirdly, there is the other (or another) sense of supposing. Here also 
the term is interchangeable with imagining. “I supposed ”’, I say glumly, 
“T should be asked to lunch”. Macbeth imagined that he saw a dagger. 
To say of someone that he supposes or imagines in this sense, is to say that 
he believes or assumes, but that he is mistaken. Is Peter supposing, ie. 
imagining, in this sense? Usually no. In a good healthy daylight bout of 
playing bears he is quite well aware that he is only playing bears. But 
suppose the lights were to fuse, and that he were alone in the room, he 
might almost imagine that there were bears around. The limiting case 
where he does really imagine, does really mistakenly believe, that there is 
something to be afraid of, is rarely, however, reached—possibly only under 
the influence of a drug or a fever. Certainly, in any usual game of playing 
bears, when he has not got measles or mumps, when the lights are on and 
his mother in view, he is not in fact mistakenly believing, i.e. he is not 
imagining, that he is in any danger. 

Peter is not, then, as he might have been, imagining in any of 
the senses we have considered : he is not playing bears in imagination ; he 
is not postulating, nor is he mistakenly believing. There remains one other 
sense, if I am right, in which his behaviour might possibly be described 
as imaginative. 

Peter’s behaviour may show originality, invention, creativeness, that 
is, as we would say, he is playing with imagination ; or, per contra, he may 
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be acting in a hum-drum, listless, mechanical way : he is tired of playing 

bears and would much rather be out on his new tricycle if only the rain 

would stop ; and so he performs without imagination, unimaginatively. 

We have, then, reached the following conclusions : 

1. Peter is not playing bears in imagination : he is really playing bears. 

2. Peter is not imagining = supposing = postulating that he is a bear. 

3. Peter is probably not imagining = supposing = mistakenly believing 
that he is a bear. 

4, Peter may, or may not, be playing bears with imagination. (If we re- 
quired names for each of these four usages we might call them respectively 
the fictitious, postulatory, illusory and creative.)? 

Clearly, then, if Peter is in fact exercising his imagination at all it is 
in the fourth sense : he is playing with imagination : his play shows origin- 
ality, creativeness. 

If we return now to The Concept of Mind, we can readily see why it is 
that playing bears as an exercise of imagination does not entail seeing in 
the mind’s eye. The only kind of imagining likely to be present, we have 
just concluded, is that of imaginative conduct, i.e. behaving with origin- 
ality. But would anybody, even a Cartesian philosopher, maintain that 
to behave imaginatively, i.e. with originality, entails seeing in the mind’s 
eye? Hardly. The Cartesian, as I suggested, is batting on another wicket. 
He will treat a disproof of seeing in the mind’s eye for this fourth sense of 
imagination as a no-ball, to be ignored or hit for a philosophical six. And 
he will concentrate rather on the implications of, e.g., playing bears in 
imagination. Here, as we noted, he will have to reckon with Ryle’s theory 
of expectations and omissions. 

One corollary of the analysis given above is that Peter might on occasion 
be playing bears without using his imagination at all, or using it to a neg- 
ligible degree. Can we accept this corollary, or is it too much of a paradox ? 
Can there be play, that is, in which there is no imagination in any sense ? 
The issue here is partly material, partly verbal. The material question is, 
Could there, in fact, be play which showed absolutely no originality? One 
might say, As a matter of fact—no. Hence the paradox of unimaginative 
play would not arise. All play would show some imagination, no matter how 
slight. 

But, we might be pressed, Suppose there were in fact absolutely no 
originality in a given piece of play, what would you say? Would it be 
play or not? This is the verbal question, and is to be answered by seeing 
how people do talk and write. “‘ The Villa played yesterday with plenty of 
technical skill, but there was no imagination whatever in their game ; not 
an original move throughout. Seldom can there have been eleven staler 

*I do not indeed wish to suggest that these usages are incompatible. Obviously 
Peter might well on occasion play bears in and with imagination. And, as will be readily 
seen, other combinations are also possible. I might add here that no purely “intellectual ”’ 


theory of supposal or belief is assumed in the foregoing discussion. Peter’s supposing 
for example, might consist of a disposition to act and to feel as well as to think. 
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men on a football field’. Still, it seems, they played. “J should not call 
it play ; an exhibition of clever drill or acrobatics, if you like, but not, 
game ”’. 

We can take our choice. Similarly for Peter playing bears. There ar 
differences, no doubt, between adult football and juvenile play, but they are 
not substantial. Playing bears, like football, is a game according to rule, 
Admittedly, the rules for playing bears may be few and flexible, but ther 
are limits to what is allowed : you cannot bark or miaow. Flying motion 
are out of place. Accordingly, we find that for Peter also there is the verbal 
point as well as the material point. The material point is, Could there bea 
piece of bear-like behaviour which was wholly lacking in originality, ig, 
just a facsimile or amalgam of Peter’s play yesterday and the day before! 
And the answer, as we have already granted is, Possibly—no. But then, 
we are asked, Suppose Peter did, for whatever reason, produce a completely 
stereotyped performance, what would we say ? Would we say that he was 
playing, but with no imagination, or would we deny that this was play?! 
The choice seems open. We might possibly be swayed one way or the other 
by practical considerations. Thus, if we thought the child was unwell, we 
might say, to arouse his father’s concern, Why, Peter’s not playing this 
morning. If, on the other hand, our intention was to underline his low 
artistic quotient we might say, There you see a boy whose play is totally 
devoid of imagination. 

But, however we decide these two points, both the material and the 
verbal, our previous conclusion stands, namely, that if Peter’s behaviour 
does show imagination the reason is its original, creative character. 

There is perhaps space here to make one or two further comments. 
Ryle, as we saw, links playing bears with inventing a machine as two exer- 
cises of imagination, neither of which entails a nuclear imaginative operation, 
just as ploughing and spraying are farming activities, neither implying a 
nuclear operation of agriculture. How far do our four senses apply to in- 
venting a machine? Playing bears and inventing machines certainly differ 
in important respects. The former is a variety of pretence, of acting, make- 
belief ; there is already something unreal about it. But inventing is not a 
kind of pretence : it is real life, not theatre. Moreover, playing bears re- 
quires physical activity : you have got to move your limbs. Inventing does 
not : you can invent in your head, though you can also invent on paper 
or with a model. 

Bearing these differences in mind we can, however, find our four senses. 
First, we can distinguish between really inventing and pipe-dream inventing, 
between a good day’s work in the laboratory and five minutes’ reverie in 
the armchair. Not indeed that genuine real inventing must always be done 
in the laboratory : it can be done in the head. But our distinction remains: 
we have, on the one hand, the hard, perhaps painful, exercise of wrestling 
with a problem ; we have, on the other, the bogus process in which we flit 
swiftly and easily by the non-rational jumps of dream-logic to our desired 
conclusion. 
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Our genuine inventor, then, is really inventing, he is not just inventing 
in imagination. Our first distinction applies to him as to Peter playing 
bears. 
Secondly, our inventor is not imagining, in the sense of postulating, 
that he is inventing: he is really inventing, or trying to invent. 

Thirdly, he is not, we may suppose, imagining in the sense of mistakenly 
assuming. He really is engaged in the process of invention. (Whether the 
process will end successfully, or what he wil! in fact invent is of course an- 
other matter. And he might at some stage imagine, i.e. falsely believe, that 
he had invented the new machine, when in fact he had not. But this is to 
imagine one has invented, not that one is inventing, which is our concern.) 

Lastly, he may be inventing with originality, or not : some inventions 
are just the same old ideas applied to new situations ; others display creative 
novelty. 

Thus, if our inventor is really inventing, then as in the case of playing 
bears, he will be exercising his imagination, if he is using it at all, in our 
fourth sense. And a Cartesian would once again be foolish if he tried to 
infer that the imaginative inventor must see in his mind’s eye. A similar 
treatment cun be given of the other examples offered by Ryle in this con- 
text, e.g. the mendacious witness. 

I should refer in conclusion to what is in some ways a similar treatment 
of imagination, that given by Annis Flew (Philosophy, 1953). She also is 
critical of Ryle, but her main target, unlike mine, is his denial of mental 
imagery. She offers three “ radically different senses ’’, amongst probably 
others, namely imaging, supposing and mistakenly thinking. She has 
therefore accounted for our first three senses, and her phrase “ amongst 
probably others ” leaves room for our fourth. I should, indeed, query the 
adjective ‘‘ radically ”’ if taken literally : I believe there is in fact a common 
root notion in the different senses that she, and I, have distinguished ; but 
I cannot defend my belief here. 

To sum up then : I have distinguished four senses in which playing bears 
might exhibit imagination, and I have argued that a normal instance of the 
activity will exhibit imagination only in one of these four senses : this is 
the sense of original, creative behaviour—action with imagination. But to 
act with imagination certainly requires no seeing in the mind’s eye. And 
this is why playing bears, or indeed inventing machines, implies no such 
mental activity. The Cartesian, as we saw, could well concede this point— 
he would be foolish if he did not—and yet at the same time maintain that 


the important contest has still to be decided. 
E. J. FurRLone 
Trinity College, Dublin. 














UTILITARIANISM AND RULES 


I propose to discuss two problems about utilitarianism. They are both 
connected with the place of rules in a utilitarian morality. 


I 


Some philosophers adopt a non-hedonistic form of utilitarianism, without 
providing any characteristic, in place of happiness, which may be treated 
as quasi-measurable in a single dimension. An example may be found in 
A. K. Stout’s article, ““ But suppose everyone did the same” (Austral, 
J. of. Phil., Vol. 32, 1954). That position may lead to the following argu- 
ment. (1) The observance of a certain rule of conduct, R, will usually, o 
nearly always, produce the best results ; (2) there are exceptional situations 
in which observance of R will not produce the best results ; (3) we may be 
unable to resign ourselves to the conclusion that, even in those situations, 
R should be broken ; and therefore (4) we are driven to modify or qualify 
the utilitarian principle. 

Considerations (1-3) would certainly necessitate the consequence (4), if 
any single measure of good were provided, happiness or something else. 
But if, as in Stout’s article, and some other discussions, the general character 
of the good is undetermined, the effect of the argument I have outlined 
may equally be that consideration (3) recoils upon consideration (2) and 
makes it doubtful. For if anything whatever, not hitherto evaluated, may 
turn out to be good or bad, our reluctance to admit the proposed breach of 
R may come from some hitherto unnoticed element of good in the observance 
of R, or of evil in its breach. For example, if we are sometimes inclined to 
think that (a) to break a certain promise will do more good than keeping it, 
and yet (b) the promise should be kept, it is always arguable that we have 
failed to reckon in the sum the intrinsic goodness of, say, fidelity, or the 
intrinsic badness of, say, duplicity. 

Let us give the name “ metrical utilitarianism ” to theories which aim 
at giving a natural measure of intrinsic value : a theory like that which 
Moore advocated in Principia Ethica is non-metrical, although comparisons 
of value are treated in a way which suggests that quantities are being com- 
pared. From the foregoing discussion I conclude that a non-metrical utili- 
tarianism will always allow us to recommend observance of a rule in dis- 
similar situations provided we are prepared to adapt our general judgements 
of what is good and bad to our responses to the specific situations. Similarly, 
it will always allow us to recommend observance of the rule in one situation, 
and breach of it in another, provided there is any non-moral respect ab 
all in which the situations differ. Such a theory is equally compatible with 
the advocacy of rigorous rules and with the view that all rules melt away 
in exceptions. The only particular mode of moral judgement which it 
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excludes is the advocacy of unlike actions in cases which are alike in all 
non-moral respects. The degree of latitude which the theory allows seems 
to be the same as that allowed, if I understand it aright, by Sir David Ross’s 
theory : the two theories differ more in terminology than in substance. 

The two theories seem alike also in the way in which they might deal 
with conflict of rules. Let Rl and R2 be two rules which have hitherto 
commended themselves : for example, let R1 be “ if you answer a question 
do so truthfully ’, and let R2 be “if a sick person asks you a question say 
what will soothe him ”’. Suppose a case to fall under both rules, in which 
what R1 requires is incompatible with what R2 requires. A metrical utili- 
tarian seeking a theoretically impregnable decision will calculate. But a 
Rossian or a non-metrical utilitarian will have to bring his moral insight 
to bear on those features of the situation which have struck him, including 
indications of alternative consequences, and to judge which is the most 
stringent duty or which outcome will be best on the whole. The two opera- 
tions are not easily distinguished. 

Of course, metrical comparisons of happiness are as yet a fiction ; and 
perhaps quasi-metrical comparisons of intrinsic value when no natural 
measure is provided are a fiction of higher degree. We may persuade our- 
selves to say that, for example, a given feeling of enjoyment and a given 
pain must be either so related that their amounts exactly cancel one another 
or so related that one surpasses the other by some definite amount : but 
though the quantitative idiom may be tolerable as long as we have hedonic 
measurement, or some counterpart of it, before us as an ultimate goal, if 
we once allow that hedonic measurement would not measure value the 
quantitative idiom seems to be a pretence. 

What we can do without too much artificiality is to make lists of kinds 
of good and evil. We may also be prepared to say that gocd @1 is a greater 
good than good @2, or evil #1 a greater evil than evil #2. For example, 
we might be prepared to say that intellectual activity was a good and that 
enjoyment of food and drink was a good, and that one was a greater good 
than the other. With such data, we may be in a position to make certain 
comparisons between two possible situations, S1 and S2: to say, for ex- 
ample, that S1 is better than S2, because Sl contains more specimens 
of G1 than S2 does, or fewer of #1; or because S1 contains a specimen of 
Gi and S2 a specimen only of the lesser good G2. But comparisons on 
those lines do not go very far. They do not determine the relative value of 
@ few specimens of a great good and many specimens of a small good— 
even if we had, what might not be easily found, a formula for counting 
“specimens ”. Again, they do not determine the relative value of a great 
good purchased at the price of some evil and a small good for which no 
price has to be paid. And I think that when there seems to be a need for 
comparisons of those latter kinds we do indeed find ourselves perplexed 
and rudderless. Whether a philosophical way out is possible I do not know. 
It may be that the notion of the relation of value between two situations 
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is incurably indeterminate, or that it can be made determinate only at the 
price of accepting some natural measure of value which a reflective person 
will not wish to accept. 


II 


What I have said in the preceding section casts doubt upon the alloy. 
ability of the notion of optimificity. I shall now suppose that the notion 
can somehow be rehabilitated, and consider what place a utilitarian cap 
give to rules. And in order to evade another difficulty raised in that section 
I shall suppose that we can somehow avoid being taken by surprise by 
previously unrecognised kinds of valuable things; whether by the help 
of a natural measure, or by the help of a pre-established exhaustive list of 
goods and evils, in which the relative values of their combinations are 
specified. 

It has often been argued, for example by J. J. C. Smart in “ Extreme 
and Restricted Utilitarianism ” (Phil. Qu., Vol. 6, 1956), that in ordinary 
conduct “ we have to ”’ rely on rules, because to survey all the consequences 
of alternative actions would take too long. We might be put in that position 
for two quite different reasons. In the first place, it will sometimes happen, 
from the nature of the case, that if I deliberate for more than a moment 
the possibility of choice will pass, and I shall virtually have chosen one of 
the alternatives. That is illustrated by the well-known example of the drown. 
ing man, or by certain kinds of promise ; when, for example, I have promised 
to do something before a specified time which is now very near. In such 
cases it is logically necessary that one of two things shall happen : either 
(1) I decide between alternatives by some quick method, such as reference 
to a rule, or (2) I allow one of the alternatives to be realised without having 
chosen between it and others. 

But many occasions for choice are not of that kind. There is nothing 
in the nature of the case to debar me from going on thinking about the 
alternatives more or less indefinitely. But unless some reason can be given 
for not deliberating indefinitely, it follows that every action of this latter 
class, however trivial, might become, and on some views ought to be, a 
subject of utilitarian calculation : not only those actions about which I 
commonly do think a little, but others which I could bring under deliberate 
control if I set myself to do so. It is usually felt that to allow that to happen 
would be absurd, and that there must therefore be some theoretical reason 
for cutting deliberation short. 

Can there be any such reason of a utilitarian kind? In order to cut deliber- 
ation short, I must have a habit of stopping deliberation at a suitable moment, 
without deliborating about stopping : otherwise there would be a vicious 
regress. Our question is, therefore, whether there is a utilitarian reason for 
forming some such habit. It would be a habit of making up my mind in 
view of those elements of a situation which had struck me after some limited 
amount of deliberation. It is not easy to see how the limit would be defined : 
but let us imagine that some formula has been found. The question will 
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then be this : will the results be better, on the whole, if people have the habit 
of deliberating up to limit Z, but not beyond, than if they have no such 
habit ? It may seem difficult to compare the value of a positively specified 
with that of a negatively specified state of affairs. Let us suppose that, in 
the absence of the habit of going up to limit L, people will take heterogeneous 
courses, depending on training, mood, temperament, and so on : sometimes 
deciding impulsively, sometimes vacillating, sometimes acting after a quick 
survey of the situation, and sometimes only after long research. 

We may consider the question without finding a definition of limit L. 
For whatever L might be, it is hard to see how it could possibly be appropriate 
to all types of situation : it would either impose needless deliberation about 
trivialities, or cut short the examination of momentous and difficult cases. 
Whether Z were defined in terms of time, or of the content to be reflected 
on, or in some other way, the conclusion would be the same. My contention 
is not that a state of affairs in which there was no habit of going up to limit 
L would be better, but that it cannot be shown to be worse. In that case 
there is no utilitarian reason in favour of the habit. 

If we set aside the difficulties stated in my first section, my conclusion 
so far is that there may be utilitarian reasons (1) for forming the habit of 
distinguishing quickly between situations of my first and second kind, those 
in which decision is urgently needed and those in which it is postponable ; 
and (2) for forming habits, in relation to all foreseeable situations of the 
first kind, of acting on some rule ; but that there can be no utilitarian reason 
for drawing, in cases of the second kind, a line which will limit reflection 
on the actual situation and thereafter leave the decision to be determined 
by rules. 

Setting aside nrepossessions in favour of any ethical theory, how would 
one wish people to determine the amount of reflection which the idiosyn- 
crasies of a situation require? It seems to me that they must be guided by 
some kind of sensibility or flair. A ¢povimos, a man of good judgement, 
will draw the line in the best place, and others will be clumsier. 

It does not follow that utilitarian reflection dissolves into particular 
intuitions. Being disabused of the Benthamite dream, or nightmare, we 
have something in our hands upon waking. I have not disproved the utili- 
tarian assumptions that (1) we can sometimes compare the values of general 
kinds of things ; (2) we can sometimes determine that, so far as we know 
the composition of a possible state of affairs, S1, and of another, 82, S1 
would be better than S2 ; (3) when that is the whole of our relevant know- 
ledge, it is better to produce S1 than to produce 82. I have outlined two 
problems, which may be named the Problem of the Measurability of Value 
and the Problem of the Limits of Reflection. A solution of the first would 
surprise me less than a solution of the second. 


Austixn Duncoan-JonEs 
University of Birmingham. 
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Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics. By Lupwia WITTGENSTEIy, 
Edited by G. H. von Wright, R. Rhees, G. E. M. Anscombe. German 
text with English translation by G. E. M. Anscombe. (Oxford : Black. 
well. 1956. Pp. xix + 392. Price 37s 6d). 


For some years past, students of Wittgenstein’s work have had access 
to copies of some notes taken at a series of lectures on the foundations of 
mathematics given in Cambridge in 1939. Few people, probably, ever felt 
quite certain of the standing of their own copies in the typescript tradition 
—the figures, particularly, used to get somewhat out of hand—but the notes 
did give an extraordinarily vivid picture of the man’s resourcefulness and 
wit in live discussion, grappling, like Socrates, with bad theories, not as 
they are to be found in books, but as they fall from the lips of men in the 
heat of argument. His editors have now published a number of manuscripts 
dealing with this subject written at various times between 1937 and 1944 
The result is a well-produced volume, comprising German text and English 
translation, very similar to the Investigations, with which indeed it has 
close affinities. In introducing it to the public one naturally sets out to 
bring together scattered remarks bearing upon some of the most important 
ideas, although the author’s casual way of dropping a subject and drifting 
back to it again not only makes this rather difficult to do, but also suggests 
that the attempt itself is positively sinful. However, the following are, if 
I have understood them rightly, some of his main points. 


LogicaL INFERENCE 


Wittgenstein here repeats several things which he has already persuaded 
most people of. When someone makes an inference, there is nothing to be 
gained by looking closely at what he says in the hope of discovering some 
kind of connection or thread that he is guided by, nor yet in asking what it 
is that takes place just before the conclusion is uttered, or what is the objec 
tive matter of fact in virtue of which what he rightly infers really does follow. 
But when it comes to the positive account his way of expressing himself 
is less familiar. Briefly, we are compelled to make or accept a valid inference 
in just the same sense as we are compelled to obey the other laws of society. 
It is a matter of training, convention, custom or use. To get clear about 
the force of the word ‘ must’, one has to give up the search for an invisible 
link and simply attend to the matter of (anthropological) fact that we do 
habitually perform such and such transitions, usually without hesitation, 
and that other people usually agree and don’t bring the conclusion in ques- 
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tion. If Wittgenstein had been writing in English he might have put his 
point by exploiting the ambiguity of our phrases ‘It’s the done thing’ or 
‘It simply isn’t done’, implying at one and the same time that people 
normally behave in certain ways, and that you and I had better follow suit. 
As it is, he puts it with very telling force by remarking that the peculiar 
jnexorability of mathematics is exemplified by that with which 3 follows 2. 
If this is accepted (and a good many logicians are now likely to find it almost 
obvious) the more old-fashioned ways of talking about inference as if it 
were a special kind of activity are not the only thing that will have to go 
by the board. It looks as though necessity is not a property of mathematical 
propositions or even molecular compounds of them at all, any more than 
it is a property of the things you say when taking leave of your hostess, 
and the accepted method of doing modal logic with a combination of negation 
signs and little diamonds may need looking into more closely. 


Proors, CALCULATIONS AND CONCEPT FORMATION 


It is not, however, altogether clear how widely this account of inference 
is meant to be applied, because by ‘ proof’ he often seems to mean simply 
a calculation in elementary arithmetic. (This is rather confusing, because 
we normally use the term of arguments in geometry and algebra which 
call for a special sort of ingenuity, as mere calculations do not.) There is 
the same emphasis upon agreement in what he has to say about both inference 
and calculation. It is, for example, said to be an important fact that when 
I multiply 25 by 25 I nearly always get 625, and in general that mathe- 
maticians agree on the results of calculations. Wittgenstein also repeatedly 
insists that calculation is not an experiment. In an experiment a different 
result from the one you actually get is at least imaginable, but in calculation 
an unorthodox result only makes you say “‘I must have miscalculated ”’. 
To reproduce an experiment is to reproduce the conditions which lead to 
the result, but to reproduce a proof is to copy the whole thing, including the 
result. The reason for the difference is that mathematics largely consists 
in what he calls ‘ concept formation’. To carry out a calculation and con- 
clude that 18 times 15 is 270, or that so-and-so is the equation to an ellipse, 
is to acquire what will thence-forward be used as a new concept, set apart 
as a paradigm, a new rule of language, in much the same way as certain 
lengths and weights are set apart as standard measures. From now on it 
is declared unimaginable for this calculation to yield any other result. The 
formula expresses for us an internal relation and serves as a new criterion 
of correct inference. It is a picture having no mathematical significance in 
itself, but it acquires such significance in being accepted as a model to be 
applied on other occasions. This might well be said of theorems in geometry 
and algebra as well as arithmetical equations. 


Numpers, Russgevy’s Notation, SURVEYABILITY 


If it is to function as a model, a proof has to be ‘ surveyable ’, but this 
notion cannot be discussed before Wittgenstein’s observations on natural 
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numbers and the logic of elementary sums. As to the former, there is one 
very interesting and typical remark to the effect that the numbers ar 
shapes. Presumably the point is, numbers are not extra things denoted by 
numerals, nor are they even ways we use numerals ; numbers are numerals. 
with-a-job-to-do. But when you look for an account of the number system 
as a whole (which after all is the principal topic in the foundations of mathe. 
matics), the answer is less precise in points of detail than could be wished, 
Wittgenstein points out that we know a sequence of marks or sounds off 
pat, like the letters of the alphabet, with a rule for extending it indefinitely, 
and also possess a technique for applying the series in counting things. Here 
again there has to be agreement about the result, and persistent disagree. 
ment is taken as proof either that someone has miscounted, or that the set 
of things has changed in the process. These remarks, together with his 
finitist views on analysis, suggest that he means to accept the intuitionist view 
of natural numbers, which in one form might be summarized roughly as 
follows. (1) We have an initial number, with (2) a rule for finding a unique 
successor to every given number, such that the rest of Peano’s axioms are 
satisfied. (3) The logically essential property of these entities is their order. 
If a number is the name of anything at all it is the name of a position ina 
series. Hence (4) their primary use is as ordinals applied one-to-one to 
objects of a definite kind (e.g. issues of a newspaper) already having a specific 
type of order, viz., to each member of the set there is exactly one other 
member which is the nezt (the following day’s issue) ; or they are used to 
create such an order when it does not already exist. Hence also (5) the series 
begins with 1, not with 0, for in assigning ordinal numbers to things we begin 
with what we call the first. (6) The numbers have a logically secondary 
use as cardinals. Given a well-defined closed set we assign ordinal numbers 
one-to-one to its members in some definite order or other, and the last 
ordinal reached in this process is taken as a measure of the length of the 
set and is said to be its cardinal number. (7) The phrase ‘the cardinal 
number of this set ’’ presupposes that you must inevitably reach the same 
number for the same set, no matter in what order you count its members. 
(Cf. Wittgenstein’s remarks about agreement.) (8) Other functions of 
elementary arithmetic are recursively definable in terms of the successor 
function. 

I say Wittgenstein’s remarks suggest agreement with this theory both 
because there are several clear points of contact with it and because there 
seem to be only three general types of theory possible, the other two of 
which are entirely incompatible with his whole approach. But whilst he 
often uses the numerals as ordinals he generally refers to them as cardinals, 
and on more than one occasion the sequence is given in the form ‘1, 1 + 1, 
(1+ 1)+1,.. .’, as if ‘z+ 1’ meant exactly the same as ‘ successor of 
zx’. But these latter passages are polemical and may not be intended to 
express the author’s own view. The fact is, he makes his own account of 
the number system subordinate to an attack upon Russell’s version of the 
logistic theory. 
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In Russell’s notation sums are expressed as tautologies of the form 
‘(qa...g)---(qa...1)... 9 (qa...s)...’. This is all very 
well with equations involving very small numbers, because the groups of 
variables can be taken in at a glance and are therefore perspicuous, easy to 
reproduce, surveyable. But with larger numbers it is as if you were to 
write a row of 27 strokes followed by a row of 16 strokes as a proof that 
27 plus 16 equals 43. According to Wittgenstein this doesn’t work : the 
proof is not surveyable because it has no characteristic memorable visual 
shape. In what sense, he asks, is a long row of strokes the paradigm of a 
number? You can distinguish 43 from 44 at a glance in our notation, but 
not in Russell’s. At first sight this seems rather unfair. Obviously, whatever 
notation you use, there will be a point after which all numbers are too long 
to have any characteristic memorable visual shape. But the notion of 
surveyability is enormously clarified by a remark that Russell’s notation 
becomes surveyable if numerals are attached to the variables in the brackets. 
In other words, it needs to be supplemented by a counting technique. The 
position then is this. Russell thought he was digging down to the founda- 
tions of arithmetic and that the logical truths he brought to light were pre- 
supposed by the ordinary notation we use in counting. In fact the reverse 
is the case. No one who didn’t already possess the ordinary technique of 
counting could either derive or use any of Russell’s formulae except the 
very shortest. (At this point it should be noticed that Wittgenstein’s remarks 
on notation are to be associated with his view that the essence of mathematics 
is concept-formation. It was only when our present notation for expressing 
powers was invented that it became easy and natural to form the all-import- 
ant notion of a root.) 


THe PARADOXES 


Although Wittgenstein denies that he thinks the familiar contradictions 
unimportant, the whole tenor of his remarks on the subject is that far too 
much fuss is made about them. It is a mistake to see them as the local 
symptom of a sickness pervading the whole body. They are quite exceptional 
cases that can be shut off and given whatever special treatment you please, 
just as one avoids dividing through by factors of the form (a — a). Naturally, 
if someone is just shuffling symbols with no regard to their meaning and 
application, he is always liable to write down a sign like ‘ f(f) ’, but if he is 
attending to the meaning, such a formula would probably never occur to 
him at all, and would be quite uninteresting even if it did. ‘ Is it usefulness 
you are out for in your calculus ?—in that case you don’t get any contra- 
diction. And if you aren’t out for usefulness, then it doesn’t matter if 
you do get one’. 

It is certainly true that in the ordinary use of language there is no temp- 
tation whatever to ask whether or no a given class, say a class of school- 
children, is a member of itself. To construct the Russell paradox you have 
to forget about meaning and simply attend to the grammatical shape of 
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the sentences. Formalists will reply that in mathematics you generally 
do that anyway. You are always asking by what transformations a given 
formula could be turned into one that you know how to deal with in the 
way required by the problem ; and the formalist programme is simply ap 
attempt to treat the whole of mathematics in this way, that is, by operations 
upon symbols alone. There can be no consistency-proof for such a formalised 
system until syntactical rules have been introduced to make it impossible 
to construct paradoxes. It is rather unfortunate that Wittgenstein’s pub. 
lished papers contain no detailed discussion of set theory as mathematicians 
actually use it ; but he would apparently wish to argue—(1) that the con. 
ditions and conclusions of problems in mathematics are always in principle 
capable of extra-mathematical application, and no one familiar with his 
known ideas, and accepting them, would expect to be able to express this 
sort of meaning without remainder in formal rules. (2) From this point of 
view mathematics is seen to be a motley of techniques, and it is more than 
doubtful whether, taken as a whole (including analysis), it can be treated 
in the same kind of way as a system in abstract algebra. (3) Hence no 
general proof of the consistency of mathematics as a whole is required. If 
you run across a contradiction, then will be the time to deal with it. 

By and large these sections of the book come as a breath of fresh air: 
only it seems a little unjust of the great man to blame people for thinking 
a contradiction infects the whole system when it was he himself who taught 
them to confuse tautologies with laws of logic. Adopt ‘q & ~ q 2 p’ plus 
Modus Ponens as a rule of inference and a single contradiction does wreck 
everything. Let ‘imply’ mean what it usually means and the paradoxes 
don’t imply anything that matters. All the practical issues continue to be 
settled by arithmetical calculations, geometrical proofs, finger-prints or 
litmus paper, whatever the relevant drill happens to be. 


ANALYSIS AND MATHEMATICAL ETHICS 


In the Lectures Wittgenstein implied that his view was to be distinguished 
from finitism. It is true that in one passage he says there can be an existence 
proof that doesn’t permit a construction of the object—apparently a refer- 
ence to the fundamental theorem of algebra. But his discussion of the 
Dedekind cut comes down heavily on the intuitionist side, and his remark 
about Heine-Borel seems only to concede that these dubious theorems 
may have a certain heuristic value. Again and again he comes back to the 
logical status of the problem whether ‘7777’ occurs in the expansion of 
7, in order to show why it cannot be assumed that all problems are soluble 
in principle or that all statements obey the law of excluded middle. An 
infinite set can never be actual. You must never think of it extensionally, 
like a row of trees. If you do this you are treating it like a finite set, but an 
infinite class is not surveyable as a whole even to the eye of God. 

This sort of approach is well-known and has been answered many times. 
It casts doubt upon or destroys parts of analysis that the vast majority of 
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mathematicians have perfect confidence in, and denies them the use of 
certain principles that they need in their work. Mathematicians don’t 
regard the Multiplicative Axiom as a magical incantation for the production 
of well-ordered sets, and prefer to avoid using it wherever possible : but 
whether philosophers like it or not, they do find themselves compelled time 
and time again to treat infinite sets on the analogy of finite sets, and until 
someone produces some rules, however rough and ready, for deciding when 
non-constructive procedures are legitimate and when they aren’t, we can 
only be guided by the feelings of good mathematicians. In which case the 
idea that analysis is unsound from the outset is both a priori unplausible 
and contrary to the principle laid down in the Investigations that philosophy 
leaves everything, including mathematics, as it is. The whole issue is too 
complex to be discussed at length here, but I shall be very glad if it can be 
shown that my impressions of Wittgenstein’s view are a misrepresentation. 

I have found Miss Anscombe’s translation satisfactory on the whole. 
There are a few exceptions. For example, the omission of the definite article 
before ‘fractions’ in the first line of II, 10 and 15, produces what looks 
like a different, and false, statement. On a point of engineering, it is obvious 
that the locus of B in the last figure is inaccurately drawn. 


G. D. Duruiz 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 
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Logic and Knowledge. (Essays 1901-1950). By BERTRAND RussELL. Edited 
by R. C. Marsh. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1956. Pp. vii + 389, 
Price 25s). 


Mr. Marsh has done a very good thing in collecting these essays of 
Russell into a handsome and easily handled volume. It is a service which 
makes one quite ready to forgive him for the petulant silliness of some of 
the remarks with which he prefaces each essay. The book includes, among 
other things, On Denoting, On the Relations of Universals and Particulars, 
On the Nature of Acquaintance, On Propositions and Logical Atomism (re. 
printed from Contemporary British Philosophy). Most welcome of all, it 
contains the complete text of the 1918 lectures on The Philosophy of Logical 
Atomism. As Mr. Marsh justly says, it is strange that these lectures have 
never been reprinted before in a conventional form. They alone are enough 
to make the book an indispensable possession of any philosopher who has 
the faintest interest in the history of his subject, or desire to understand 
its present condition. 

Much has been written about logical atomism. It remains mysterious. 
Wittgenstein’s profound, difficult and, presumably, tight-knit version will 
no doubt be the object of the profounder studies. But Russell’s lectures 
seem to me the ideal introduction to twentieth-century philosophy. They 
must surely take the novice’s breath away—such dash, such brilliance, such 
confidence. They are still simply exhilarating if one reads them quickly 
enough. Read more slowly, they astonish in a different way. On p. 185, 
one reads that propositions are sentences in the indicative ; on p. 214 and 
p. 223 that they would not come into an inventory of the world, that they 
are shadows, nothing ; on p. 242 that their constituents are the same as the 
constituents of the corresponding facts. It is not easy to match such in- 
difference to consistency of expression. Propositional functions, too, are 
nothing (p. 230). Yet general facts must be admitted to the inventory of 
the world, and propositional functions are “involved in the study” of 
general facts (p. 236). Something must surely give here ; and Russell admits 
that the “ c¢»nvenient technical treatment ” in terms of propositional fune- 
tions cannot be “ the whole of the right analysis” (p. 239). (Can it bea 
part? It might, one supposes, be a stage.) A less confident philosopher 
might have felt crippled, unless he could at least point to a possible way out. 
Russell acknowledges an unsolved problem, and passes on. The general 
confidence in mathematical logic as the indispensable instrument for solving 
philosophical problems is impressive. Does one want to know what is real, 
and what fiction? Whether neutral monism is true? No hope, unless one 
has “ considerable technical facility ’’ in logic (p. 279). 

Russell’s 1918 version of logical atomism is less mysterious than Witt- 
genstein’s later version. It is still mysterious. Why does the fleeting par- 
ticular, the impression or idea, receive the ontological palm, the place of 
term of relations in atomic facts ? Some say (the friends of Frege, perhaps) 
that this is Russell’s epistemology marring the purity of his logical theory. 
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And indeed what he says is sometimes astonishingly close to Hume (ef. 
especially p. 273). Yet surely, since the main inspiration is logical, the logical 
theory must have dictated, or seemed to dictate, this choice. Then exactly 
how does it happen, how are the connexions made ? Somewhat as follows, 
perhaps. 

Russell constantly attacks philosophers and logicians for their supposed 
exclusive devotion to the subject-predicate form of proposition. Yet, if 
we construe ‘ subject-predicate ’ so that it is no longer opposed to ‘ relational ’, 
it is obvious that the distinction of subject and predicate, of reference and 
predication, is fundamental to his own logic. The basic form of proposition 
in his own theory is that in which something is predicated of one or more 
subjects of reference. Quantified forms presuppose, and are thought of by 
him as presupposing, forms of this kind. As for propositions, so for facts ; 
and while propositions may be nothing, facts are, or contain, everything. 
All the ultimate elements of the world are constituents of atomic facts, 
facts of subject-predicate form; for, although we have to acknowledge 
irreducibly general or irreducibly negative facts, we are not to suppose 
that generality or negation are themselves constituents of facts. The ultimate 
elements, then, are what correspond to the symbolic elements of the atomic 
propositions. Consider now the referring symbolic elements, as opposed to 
the predicative symbolic elements, in the atomic propositions. They cannot 
be descriptive phrases (definite descriptions) ; for, by the Theory of Des- 
criptions, no proposition which contains such a phrase (or, the verbal ex- 
pression of which contains such a phrase) is a subject-predicate (atomic) 
proposition. They must, then, be something else, say names. But not 
ordinary proper names. For if we consider how an ordinary proper name 
brings off its reference, we see that it does so only by way of definite des- 
criptions known to its users. (Russell exaggerates here, saying that an 
ordinary proper name really is a description ; but the main point is sound 
enough.) So, by the Theory of Descriptions once again, no genuine subject- 
predicate proposition can contain (or, can contain in its verbal expression) 
an ordinary proper name. Then what meets the requirement for a name, 
since ordinary proper names do not meet it? The Theory of Descriptions 
is our guide again. For the key characteristic of those expressions (whether 
overt, or disguised, descriptions) which the Theory of Descriptions puts into 
their proper, and out of their usurped, place, is that they can fail of applica- 
tion, fail of a reference. Where such a phrase occurs, followed by a predi- 
cative expression, the whole proposition is to be analysed as making an 
explicit existential claim. Any such claim which can be sensibly made can 
be sensibly denied ; and hence it is that phrases of this kind can always 
be sensibly followed by ‘ does not exist ’ instead of by a predicative expres- 
sion. Now we see what the requirements are for a genuine name. A genuine 
hame is an expression for which the possibility of reference-failure does not 
exist. But can there be such expressions? Where shall we look for them ? 
To demonstrative pronouns? Perhaps. But it depends on the force which 
the pronoun has for us. If, when I say “ That! ”, my demonstrative has 
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the force of “ That chair” (“‘ That material object ’’) then it can fail of 
application, however unlikely it may be that it is failing. A significant 
existential claim (“ There is a chair there’) is still made ; for there may be 
no chair there, though I think there is. But now consider how different 
the case is if “‘ That!” has the force of “‘ That sense-datum”’. Now, at 
last, my demonstrative cannot fail of application. For it makes no sense to 
suggest that there may be no sense-datum there even though I think there 
is. So it is the particular objects of immediate acquaintance, the fleeting 
particulars which can be “kept going for about a minute or two”, the 
impressions and ideas—it is these that are the genuine bearers of names, 
the terms of relation in atomic fact ; and only these. 

And thus we are home. From logic to ontology by way of the Theory 
of Descriptions, and without any epistemological impurities to speak of. 
And thus we see why the logically perfect language is, as Russell says, 
useless for communication. For I cannot point out to you my sense-datum. 
So all State occasions (cf. p. 198) must be private occasions. 

This story has many morals. I have tried to tell it in such a way that 
there can be no doubt about the identity of the villain. For I have heard 
it said that the deficiencies of the Theory of Descriptions are of comparatively 
minor importance, whereas they are in fact of major philosophical importance. 
It is not required of a genuine ‘name’ (singular subject-expression) that 
it should be incapable of reference-failure. What is required is that, if the 
statement in which it occurs is to have a truth-value, then it must not 
actually be guilty of reference-failure. This doctrine! has in common with 
Russell’s the consequence that ‘exists’ is not a predicate ; for it has the 
consequence that any expression sensibly followed in a proposition by 
‘exists’ or ‘does not exist’ is not, in that proposition, functioning as 4 
subject-expression. But this doctrine differs from Russell’s in that it does 
not, as Russell’s does, entail the consequence that nothing which can be 
guilty of reference-failure can function as a logical subject-expression. The 
whole reason for depriving definite descriptions of the status of subject- 
expressions was that they could fail in this way ; so anything which can fail 
in this way must, on Russell’s view, be similarly deprived. The illusion, 
then, to which Russell succumbs (or appears to succumb), viz. that onto- 
logical reductionism is forced upon us by logical theory, is directly traceable 
to the Theory of Descriptions. 

It is interesting to compare different doctrines concerning the relations 
of ontology and logic. Compare ‘ To be is to be the constituent of an atomic 
fact ’’ with ‘To be is to be the value of a variable’. They have much in 
common, Russell and Quine ; but here there is a deep difference. Quine 
can envisage, hopefully, the elimination of singular terms ; for the burden 
of the connexion between being and logical form rests for him upon the 
thought that ‘ (qx)Fzx’ is a reconstruction of ‘ There exists something which 
F’. For Russell, this thought has nothing like such fundamental importance. 
What he starts from is the reality of facts, and of the constituents of facts; 


1Which, of course, calls for qualification, See The Philosophical Review, April 1954. 
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and the ultimate facts are precisely those which do not involve quantification, 
and which do demand singular terms for their statement. On this point, 
for many reasons, the advantage may well seem to lie with Russell. 

So, at least, it may seem at first ; and in the very end. But so long as 
we keep within the framework of T’'he Philosophy of Logical Atomism, there 
isan interim point to be made against Russell in this abstract game. Through- 
out The Philosophy of Logical Atomism the ontological emphasis is on 
particulars, the terms of relations in atomic facts, the subjects of reference. 
The other constituents of atomic facts, the constituents which are, or corres- 
pond to, the predicates of atomic propositions, receive comparatively little 
attention. But they receive some. The understanding of a name, i.e. of 
the designation of an ultimate particular, is contrasted, as something com- 
paratively simple and straightforward, with the understanding of a predicate. 

To understand a name you must be acquainted with the particular 
of which it is a name, and you must know that it is the name of 
that particular. You do not, that is to say, have any suggestion of 
the form of a proposition, whereas in understanding a predicate 
you do. . . . When you understand ‘ red’ it means that you under- 
stand propositions of the form ‘xz is red’. So that the understanding 
of a predicate is something a little more complicated than the under- 
standing of a name, just because of that. Exactly the same applies 
to relations, and in fact all those things that are not particulars 
(p. 205). 
Some terminological sorting-out is necessary here. Russell has defined 
‘particulars’ as “‘ terms of relations in atomic facts”, i.e. as the ultimate 
objects of reference. He has also identified particulars, so defined, with a 
subclass of what, in ordinary philosophical usage, would be called ‘ par- 
ticulars’, viz., with particular objects of immediate acquaintance—im- 
pressions and ideas. His use of the expression ‘name’ has a corresponding 
duality. A name is a word for a particular in the first sense of ‘ particular ’. 
It is, therefore, also, if his doctrine is accepted, a symbolically simple desig- 
nation of a particular object of immediate acquaintance. If we want to 
enquire whether particulars in the first sense can really be particulars in 
the ordinary sense, whether names in the second sense can also be names in 
the first, a slightly richer vocabulary seems desirable. Let us keep the ordin- 
ary use of ‘ particular’ and the second sense of ‘ name ’, and drop Russell’s 
first senses of ‘ particular’ and of ‘name’, speaking, instead, of ‘ subject- 
terms’ of atomic facts and ‘ subject-expressions ’ of atomic propositions. 
And now let us ask : Is the understanding of a name really something simpler 
than the understanding of a predicate ? Russell says that it is, on the ground 
that in understanding a predicate, you have the “ suggestion of the form 
of a proposition ’’, whereas in understanding a name you do not. But might 
this not be because in understanding a name you have, not something less 
than the suggestion of the form of a proposition, but something more, 
namely the suggestion of a complete proposition ? To understand a name 
is, at least, to know what particular it is which the name refers to. It is to 
identify the particular concerned. And what does this involve? It involves 
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identifying it as just the instance that it is of some general feature, or cluster 
of features. So, even in the case of Russell’s particular objects of immediate 
acquaintance, it involves knowing a proposition, a proposition to the effect 
that there is just one instance of F (i.e. of something general) there where 
attention is currently directed. But if this is so, then it cannot, on Russell’s 
principles, be the case that particulars of any sort are the subject-terms of 
atomic facts, that their names are the subject-expressions of atomic pro. 
positions. For the atomic proposition is supposed to be the limit of pro. 
positional analysis, the ne plus ultra in propositions. It can contain nothing 
the understanding of which itself involves the knowledge of a complete 
proposition. But understanding the name of a particular always involves 
such knowledge ; even though, in the case of Russell’s selected particular, 
the objects of immediate acquaintance, there can be no possibility of refer. 
ence-failure on the part of the name, because the proposition involved is 
one about which there is (let us allow) no possibility of error. So the names 
of particulars cannot be the subject-expressions of atomic propositions. 
Particulars cannot be constituents of atomic facts. 

Years later, this—the conclusion, if not the reasoning—is magnificently 
recognized by Russell. There is an intermediate stage, represented in this 
volume by the 1924 article on Logical Atomism. There it is said that simple 
substances, the bearers of “‘ names ’”’, are not “ experienced as such ”’, but 
“known only inferentially as the limit of analysis’ (pp. 337-8). But such 
a position is not likely to satisfy for long one who has so often proclaimed 
his hostility to ‘ inferred entities ’. In the end, in the Jnquiry and in Human 
Knowledge, the programme of dispensing with particulars is announced, 
and qualities are declared to be the subject-terms of atomic facts. And this 
great change can be made quite consistently with the preservation of the 
original framework of logical theory. There is no contradiction in denying 
that particulars are ‘ particulars’ and asserting that qualities are. 

I said that, although there was an interim point to be made against 
Russell, the ultimate advantage lay with him and not with Quine. For 
Russell never lost sight of the fact that quantified sentences presuppose 
unquantified sentences (see, for example, p. 96 of the Jnquiry) ; and Quine 
does lose sight of this fact. Because he loses sight of it, he feels able to em- 
bark on a programme of eliminating singular terms for particulars, while 
hoping to preserve an ontology of particulars. He takes the first steps on 
the path, but does not see its end. At its end stands Russell—has stood 
there these ten years or more—and the late ‘ Platonism ’ of his final theory 
of names. 

Many would think that at the base of these great arguments there lie 
great mistakes. If that is so, it is nothing new ; what would be new would 
be great insights without great mistakes. Whether it is so or not, it remains 
that the philosophical logic of the last forty years is inconceivable without 
Russell. Brilliant, careless, fertile, impatient and permanently influential, 
he stands at the centre of all discussion. His qualities and his doctrines 
are well represented by this admirable book. 


P. F. Strawson 
University College, Oxford. 
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The Renaissance Philosophy of Man. Selections in translation, edited by Ernst Cas- 
SIRER, Paut OskaR KRISTELLER and JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. (Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. 
vi + 405. Price 15s). 


If the Renaissance had been the militant revival of ancient philosophical and religious 
ideas which it has sometimes been supposed to be, we should be puzzled that it is not 
of greater importance in the history of philosophy. But on examination we are tempted 
to react by describing it, in an equally corrigible generalization, as a manifestation of 
the aesthetic element in Christianity nourishing itself on those ancient examples which 
were, rightly or wrongly, thought to minister to that ideal. It came at the end of a 
period of critical assimilation of Aristotelianism in which, in degeneration from the 
vigorous efforts of Aquinas, Scotus and Ockham, a conventionalized Aristotle had come 
to be taken for granted and the criticism had declined into dialectical trivialities. A 
reaction from analytic and critical philosophy was inevitable. 

At any rate Renaissance Platonists like Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola 
were emphatically Christian Platonists, and really more Christian than Platonic. The 
quasi-aesthetic criterion by which they selected their masters did not help them to 
see that Plato and Plotinus had wrestled with departmental philosophical problems 
no less strenuously than Aristotle. The most original philosophical thinking of the 
period came from independent Aristotelians like Pomponazzi. Hence the working 
philosopher is not to be condemned if he pays comparatively little attention to Renais- 
sance philosophy. 

This is, then, eminently a period from which a volume of selections is useful in 
redeeming the student, and even salving the conscience of the working philosopher, 
from the charge of complete ignorance. The present volume was planned with the co- 
operation of the late Ernst Cassirer, but has been completed since his death. There 
are a general introduction and particular introductions to each philosopher. Perhaps 
there is too much of Petrarch, for Petrarch, although in many respects a charming 
man, had little to contribute to philosophy. The selections from Marsilio Ficino and 
Pico della Mirandola are fair specimens of the literary and edifying nature of fifteenth- 
century Florentine Platonism. 

Real philosophical importance attaches to two sections. One was a discovery, at 
least to this reviewer, and that was Lorenzo Valla’s Dialogue on Free Will. Valla argues 
with considerable acumen that, while foreknowledge of someone’s action by A does 
not entail that this action is determined by the same A, it does entail that the action 
is already determined by some causes. Hence Boethius’s attempt to reconcile free will 
with foreknowledge is at least incomplete. Valla does not, however, discuss sufficiently 
how Boethius’s concept of eternity affects the question. The other important work 
here translated is Pomponazzi’s treatise On the Immortality of the Soul. There can be 
no doubt that the hundred pages of this treatise contain the most penetrating criticism 
ever made from the inside of the Aristotelian tradition of Aquinas’s attempt to combine 
Aristotelian “‘ naturalism ”’, the thesis that the soul is the form of the body, with the 
Platonic and Christian belief in personal immortality. This at least, as a crucial ex- 
pression of the difficulties involved, is a philosophical product of the Renaissance 
which deserves to be read for its own sake at any time. 

D. J. B. Hawkins 


—" du Cartésianisme. By Emme Cattor. (Annecy: Gardet Editeur. 1956. 
. 280). 


The market for essays expository and critical dealing with the philosophers of 
the past is probably much greater in France than in Britain and in the case of Cartesian 
studies the French appetite seems insatiable. 

M. Emile Callot, whose earlier publications include important contributions in 
German as well as in French to the history of ideas, has now collected, under the title 
Problémes du Cartésianisme, an interesting group of essays on Descartes, Malebranche 
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and Spinoza. These essays remind us more generally of the scope of what are stil] 
regarded as philosophical questions on the continent ; and more specifically they rp. 
open several major problems of Cartesian exposition and criticism. 

The first essay on Descartes is concerned with the method (ordre) of exposition of 
a philosophical system with special reference to the Cartesian system. Here as elge. 
where M. Callot manages to kill more than one bird with one stone, since he neatly 
records Descartes’s own order of exposition and at the same time lays down some rules 
of his own for exposition in general. This method of multiple objectives does not alway 
make for clarity, and the only principle which emerges clearly is that one should make 
a close study of the texts of a philosopher in the order in which they were written, 

In his remaining essays M. Callot gives us the fruits of his own close study of many 
passages in his three authors. He deals learnedly with such subjects as the various forms 
of Cartesian intuition ; the meaning and content of the cogito ; and the relation of the 
cogito to the proofs of God. In the case of Malebranche, Callot pursues the subject of 
God’s existence and finds that Malebranche made a genuine advance on Descartes’s 
treatment of this theme, but he finds a paralogism in Malebranche’s account of our 
knowledge of the soul. The discussion of Spinoza is introduced by remarks on alter. 
native interpretations of Spinoza. Then Callot concentrates on Eternity and Duration, 
concluding with a chapter on what he calls la Sociologie Spinoziste. 

M. Callot is a learned and careful commentator but he often tries to say too much 
at once and his pages demand strenuous efforts of attention. Whether the reader 
who makes such efforts will find the conclusions drawn in these essays to be very novel 
will, of course, depend on the reader’s knowledge of the Cartesian literature and the 
extent to which he has already decided on an interpretation of the texts here examined. 
I do not myself think that this book is in any way a revolutionary study. Its great 
merit is that it compels one to attend again to familiar and important problems, 


D. J. McCracken 


Studien zur Philosophie Immanuel Kants. By Hernz Hermsorrx. (K6ln: Kolner 
Universitaéts Verlag. 1956. Pp. xi + 257. Price DM 20.50). 


The year 1924 marked a turning point for the study of Kant in Germany. Up to 
that time the Marburg school of Neo-Kantians had exercised a dominant influence, 
and in its desire to improve upon Kant had gravely distorted the Critical Philosophy. 
Its most typical representative was Hermann Cohen, and it regarded Kant as a thinker 
whose primary aim was to substitute a theory of human knowledge for the unfruitful 
speculations of dogmatic metaphysics. Against this view three distinguished German 
thinkers—Nicolai Hartmann, Max Wundt, and Heinz Heimsoeth—all revolted at 
almost the same time, although independently of one another. They saw Kant as a 
metaphysician primarily concerned with the character and existence of the self, the 
world, and God. 

The present volume has been published on the occasion of Professor Heimsoeth’s 
seventieth birthday, and is also issued as a supplementary volume of Kantstudien, 
It contains four of his early articles—from the period 1924-1926—together with a new 
and very much longer study written in 1956. This shows, if I may say so, that his 
mastery of the subject has only increased with the passage of time. 

Professor Heimsoeth has a double interest in the study of Kant. First, as a historian 
of philosophy, he attempts to understand the development of Kant’s own tho 
and to see it against the background of German philosophy at the time—a philoso 
almost unknown in this country and until recently little studied even in Germany 
itself. Secondly, as himself a philosopher, he is personally concerned, as so many of 
his countrymen are, with metaphysical questions, especially questions of what the 
Germans still call ontology ; and he is anxious to discover what light the study of Kant 
may be able to throw on contemporary problems. 

These two interests are combined in all his writings, although now one and now the 
other may be predominant. As a sample of his historical interest the recently written 
article on Christian Wolff’s Ontology is, in spite of its title, an outstanding contribution 
to the history, and to the understanding, of Kant’s doctrine of the categories : no one 
who is studying the Critique of Pure Reason seriously can afford to neglect it. With 
this may be classed an early study of Crusius—in his own way an independent thinker 
within the narrow dogmatic limits of his time, but one capable of producing too much 
of the fantastic metaphysical nonsense from which Kant did so much to save us. There 
is also a useful account of controversies about space from the earliest times to the time 
of Kant himself. 

Of a somewhat different character are the two remaining articles, which are inter- 
pretations and appraisals of the Critical Philosophy. For an understanding of Pro- 
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fessor Heimsoeth’s point of view the article on Metaphysical Motives in the Formation 
of Critical Idealism is specially to be commended. The final article, which is entitled 
Consciousness of Personality and the Thing-in-Itself in Kant’s Philosophy, is the boldest 
and perhaps the most controversial. 

Professor Heimsoeth never allows his vast learning to interfere with his clarity of 
exposition. Some of his British readers may perhaps think that in his reaction against 
a one-sided view he is inclined to overstress or exaggerate a case that was well worth 
making—in this country we are much more distrustful of ontology. But from a book 
go challenging and so well documented they can hardly fail to gain fresh light on Kant’s 
doctrines as well as a lively stimulus to further reflexion. 

H. J. Paton 


Unity and Language : A Study in the Philosophy of Johann Georg Hamann. By James 
C. O’FiaHERTY. (Chapel Hill : University of North Carolina. 1952. pp. x + 121. 
Price $3.00). 


To write, with lucidity and in reasonable compass, a critical account of the thought 
of Hamann—that stimulating and baffling man of letters, so influential in eighteenth- 
century Germany—is in itself a considerable achievement. It was not for nothing that 
he arrogated to himself the title of northern Magus : his notable contribution to critical 
and speculative thought has always been obscure and difficult to analyse, though it 
may now be easier than it was at an earlier date to appreciate its signal importance. 

Professor O'Flaherty has placed all students of Hamann in his debt by this closely 
reasoned analysis of the notion of language made evident in the latter’s writings. No 
reader of Hamann can fail to be aware of his insistence on language as a clue to human 
experience, and of his repudiation of rationalistic analysis as the mode of apprehending 
reality. But many critics have seen in his arguments only the obvious aspect of paradox, 
and have considered them in the main as significant but sporadic phenomena of the 
revolt against the tenets of rationalism. Professor O'Flaherty strives for a more positive 
explanation. He finds it in the theory of language with which Hamann was constantly 
preoccupied, whether explicitly or by implication, and he presents a coherent and well- 
documented analysis of the fundamental assumptions in this linguistic philosophy. 

Hamann is in his view “‘ pre-eminently the philosopher of language ”’ ; the re-iterated 
contrast between the language of nature—imaginative and affective, the language of 
poetry—and ‘“ abstract’ language—a non-imaginative and non-affective terminology 
derived from a ratiocinative process, the language of mathematics—affords a clue to 
the nature of Hamann’s opposition to rationalism. Professor O'Flaherty adopts the 
Bergsonian phrase “‘ moulded on reality " to characterise Hamann’s notion of the lang- 
uage of nature (PP. 11-12) ; it was this — of the latter’s linguistic philosophy which 
led him to the belief that not only was study of “ historical vernaculars ” a means 
of access to the spirit of the various peoples (a doctrine of great importance in the later 
eighteenth century), but it could “ yield important insights into the structure of reality 
(p. 23). It is rightly emphasised that the primacy of “ natural” language for Hamann 

ived from his conviction of divine revelation ; the Bible was evidence for him that 
this natural | is ‘the point at which the encounter between the divine and 
human takes place ”’ (p. 30). And this kind of language was the language of poetry— 
the “ mother-tongue of the human race”, as Hamann called it, in a phrase which 
was to echo through the second half of the century—a language of images and figures, 
symbolising the objects of sensory experience. Professor O'Flaherty constantly em- 
phasises the fundamental importance of natural language for Hamann, as “‘ the pris- 
matic medium ” through which he saw experience or reality (p. 4), “ the key to revelation 
and reason ”’ (p. 30), the crystallisation of the spiritual experience of mankind (p. 45) ; 
and he maintains against Rudolf Unger the coherence of Hamann’s view of language 
as being at one and the same time an allegory of thoughts, a symbolisation of external 
things, and a reflection of the inner nature of the speaker (p. 64). The relation of thought 
and , which were in Hamann’s view distinct but inseparable, united by an 
incomprehensible bond, is examined in the light of his belief in the reliability of sensory 
experience, his insistence on the parallelism of the subjective and objective aspects of 
experience, and his conviction that symbolisation is essential for all kinds of knowledge. 
The doctrine, implicit in Hamann’s statements, of ‘“‘ the indestructible bipolarity of 

its mysterious union of opposites in concrete form—brings us, Professor 
0" y concludes, “‘ as near to the foundations of his concept of unity, and therefore 
of his total | een on f as it is possible to approach” (p. 69). For to Hamann the 
symbolism of | expresses the unity of the created, a unity which is assailed by 
the attempts of rationalistic philosophy to dissect and divide, to divorce thought from 
and things from relations—to transform natural language into abstract 
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language. This was a vital element in the refutation of Kant of which the Metabriijp 
of 1784 was the concentrated expression, and an interesting section of the 
entitled ‘“‘ Reason and Experience " is devoted to an analysis of the difference of stand, 
point between the two thinkers. “‘ If Kant’s Critique may be described as an investi 
tion of reason in the light of reason ’’, we are told, “‘ the Metacritique may be described 
as & prolegomenon to an investigation of reason in the light of language ”’ (p. 85) ; and 
Professor O’Flaherty is prepared to maintain the validity of Hamann’s unfavourabk 
criticism of Kant for his neglect of the relation of language to cognition (p. 89). Ibis 
indeed on the view that natural language is of vital importance for cognition that Hy 
mann’s claims for his philosophy of “‘ verbalism ” (his own term, used in a letter of 9 
April 1787) rest. His opposition to abstraction was grounded in the belief that it deg. 
troyed the living union of opposites, the combination of symbols of things and th 
relations of things, which constitutes the language of nature. In the unified structay 
of the latter he saw correspondence to the structure of reality. It is an im 
aspect of the present book that the significance of Hamann’s view of abstractions jj 
so clearly brought out. The author nails his colours to the mast when he states in 
conclusion that ‘‘ no account of his [Hamann’s] philosophy which ignores the ee i 
of abstractions with relations and which fails to investigate his covert doctrine 
relations will be able to do full justice to his thought ”’ (p. 99). 

For the student of literature—and Hamann’s ideas had perhaps more influence in 
his own day on the development of literature than on that of speculative thought— 
it is interesting to note the shift of emphasis from the emotional to the psychological 
aspect of such a term as Empfindung when it is considered in relation to the cognitive 
process rather than as a pointer to artistic experience. (It might, however, be argued 
that some subtle shades are lost in the plain translation of Empfindung as ‘ sensation’, 
and of Unwissenheit as ‘ignorance’ in the same passage (p. 43). But it is fair t 
add that to give an adequate rendering of Hamann’s utterances is always a difficult 
task, and sometimes an impossible one). So, too, Hamann’s emphasis on Glaube, which 
was characteristic of his revolt against intellectually based aesthetic judgments as well 
as expressive of his deep religious convictions, is seen afresh in the context of linguistie 
structure. The present study sets in relief just those aspects of Hamann’s many-sided 
personality which have aroused widespread interest in the twentieth century ; modem 
preoccupation with linguistic philosophy makes this re-interpretation of Hamann’s 
thought particularly apposite. It should be noted that since its appearance the authori- 
tative edition of Hamann’s writings then in progress has been completed. 


Epna Purp 


Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy (1898-1950). By O. Britre, 8.J. Translated from 
the French by Laurence G. THomson. (London : Allen & Unwin. 1956. Pp. 159. 
Price 21s). 


This is a translation of a paper by Father Briére which appeared in the October 
issue of the Bulletin de l Université ’ Aurore in 1949, published in Shanghai. The author 
attempts, in a very small compass, to cover all the thinkers of any importance in Chins 
in the first half of the present century. As a result no one, no matter how important 
he is or how voluminous his works are, is allotted more than two or three pages. Such 
summary treatment necessarily involves gross over-simplification. One thinker, for 
instance, is summed up, after a short account, in this way : “ In short, to judge from 
the bent of his thought, he is a subjective idealist ” (p. 73). It may be mentioned im 
passing that throughout the book Father Briére makes great use of the blanket terms 
** idealism ” and ‘‘ materialism ”, the former being a term of approbation and the latter 
of condemnation. On another occasion one finds “‘ Such was the leitmotif of his sub- 
sequent works. The mere enumeration is suggestive enough of it” (p. 97). This is 
followed by a list of works with no attempt to discuss the contents. 

As this book is of little value to the general philosophical reader, one is left wondering 
for what type of readers it was intended. It is just possible that European Sinologists 
who are interested in modern Chinese thought but hampered by the inadequacy of 
most libraries in that respect may find the book to be of some bibliographical value. 
Even here, it is marred by the fact that, in the appended bibliography, Father Briére 
is not always content with listing simply the titles of books and articles, but adds an 
occasional comment that can only strike the reader with its inanity. For instance, on 
Professor Chin Yiieh-lin’s well-known text book on logic which covers both traditional 
formal logic and modern symbolic logic, he makes the comment : “ The book is nothing 
but a mass of algebraic formulas, but the thought is logically sound ” (p. 134). 


D. Cc. Lav 
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of Games as a Tool for the Moral Philosopher. By R. B. Brarrawarrs. (London : 
C.U.P. 1955. Pp. 75. Price 6s). 


The primary application of the Theory of Games is to economic problems, but it 
js natural that attempts should be made to apply it to formally analogous problems of 
morals and politics. In his inaugural lecture Professor Braithwaite is concerned with 
a problem of distributive justice. In the main text he gives an elegant geometrical 
treatment of a two-person situation in which two neighbours, Luke and Matthew, com- 
pete for music-time. An algebraic treatment is given in an appendix. Wholly competi- 
tive and wholle non-competitive situations present no difficulty. In the former the 
Theory of Games informs us what the most prudent strategy is ; in the latter Braithwaite 
advises us that it is sensible to co-operate. Difficulties arise in the partly-competitive, 
partly co-operative situation, the non-zero-sum two-person game, in which the total 

are variable and differ from zero. Any “solution” of such a game must 
recommend to the participants or collaborators a way of maximizing their proceeds 
and of dividing the proceeds in such a way that each obtains at least what he would 
have obtained if he had competed against the other without co-operating. Apart from 
providing this “lower bound” to a “solution”, von Neumann and Morgenstern 
(Theory of Games and Economic Behaviour, 1944) offered no method for deciding how 
the proceeds were to be distributed. Braithwaite, having constructed the participants’ 
preference-scales by the probability-combination-indifference (Pareto) method, sug- 
gests a novel method of comparing the preference-scales of the participants by means 
of a formal analogy between “ the logic of the collaboration-situation ’’ and “‘ the 
metry of the parabola’”’. The wholly competitive part of the problem is solved 
ee. Luke and Matthew, in order to maximize their relative advantage, compete for 
lines of constant relative advantage or “ isorrhopes”’. The outcome isorrhope, the 
most advantageous, is called by Braithwaite “ the prudential isorrhope’’. According 
to him the problem of fair distribution is solved if each of the participants “‘ will agree 
that the result of the isorrhopic competition has settled that, wherever the fair outcome 
int lies, it must lie on the prudential isorrhope ’’. He recommends what he would 
call a “‘ fair distribution ”’, that the playing-time be divided between Luke and Matthew 
so as to preserve the relative advantage inherent in the preference-scales. The problem 
of maximizing ‘‘ production ”’ is then solved and the “ co-operators’ surplus "’ is shared. 
Braithwaite’s final recommendation, which preserves the relative advantage, provides 
us, he claims, with a “ rational reconstruction ’’ of the concept “‘ sensible-prudent-and- 
fair.” 

Since “the problem of fair distribution” is, as Braithwaite admits, solved by 
purely competitive considerations, it is difficult to see where fairness enters. He assumes 
that it is fair to preserve the relative advantage which the preference-scales give to 
Matthew in his example. His principle of distribution seems, then, to be “‘ To each 
according to his relative advantage”. But this principle is far from being self-evident 
tous. Rather we are inclined to think that it is grossly unfair for Luke to be penalised 
for preferring silence to cacophony, in fact, for being “‘ musical”. Suppose that a 
U.N. arbitrator were called upon te settle a territorial dispute between a more powerful 
and a less powerful country, and that he gave a numerical value to the military strength 
of the countries and then divided the territory in proportion to the strength of the 
powers. If the U.N. arbitrator were to call this a “ fair distribution’, he would be 
giving a moral sanction to a natural advantage. This is what Braithwaite does. Mat- 

’s preference-scale puts him in a superior bargaining position, but we need not 
regard this fact as morally relevant unless, indeed, we think that Might is Right. Braith- 
waite, then, has hardly offered a satisfactory rational reconstruction of fairness. A 
more equitable solution would, no doubt, be obtained in practice. For if Luke knew 
that he would be penalised for preferring silence to cacophony, he would bluff and pre- 
tend to be indifferent between them or to prefer cacophony to silence. Bluffing, how- 
ever, is ignored by Braithwaite, who seems to demand true information about 
preference-ratios. 

Braithwaite’s example is concerned with a conflict of tastes, but he implies (p. 4) 
that the Theory of Games can be applied to conflicts of moral aims too. But in a situa- 
tion in which moral preferences are involved, special difficulties arise which are neglected 
by Braithwaite in this lecture. First, his standpoint of “ ethical neutrality ” involves 
shelving of questions of right, for his conciliating activities presuppose that there is 
48 much right on the one side as on the other. Secondly, there are some goods and evils 
which are thought to be incomparable with other goods or evils, for —— salvation, 

tion, honour, dishonour, freedom and slavery. The Pareto method of constructing 
preference-scales is inapplicable to moral problems in which incomparable goods or 
evils are involved, for the method cannot deal with infinite utility-differences. It is 
not true to say, as von Neumann does (Theory of Games, p. 631), that “ a non-Archi- 
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medean ordering is clearly in conflict with our normal ideas concerning the 
of utility or preference ’’. Even in the case of non-moral preferences we find that ¢ 
are thought to be “ priceless’, for example, heirlooms and works of art. Thirdly 
moral disputes there may be ’ moral objections to co-operation ——e in| 
slogans as “No Compromise with Evil’ and “‘ Unconditional Surrender ” 
co-operation itself might have some intrinsic disutility. 

Hence, even if Professor Braithwaite had provided a satisfactory “ ration 
construction ” of fairness, there would be formidable difficulties in the way of 4 
attempt to make the Theory of Games a tool for the moralist. ° 


ia] 
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Sociologie et Pluralisme Dialectique. By Ren& Tovutemont. (Louvain : 
Nauwelaerts. 1955. Pp. 276. Price 120 Fr. b.). 


This “ introduction to the work of Georges Gurvitch ”’ falls between the two 
of hand-book and critical study. The hand-book part, which takes up seven of 
nine chapters, begins well with a lively exposition of M. Gurvitch’s philosophical ¢ 
tions : from Fichte—mutually irreducible worlds each separated from the other 
hiatus trrationalis ; from intuitional philosophy—Husserl’s influence is stressed, 
the equally apparent flavour of Bergson is left unnoticed ; and from the radical em 
cism of William James, which gains new dimensions and a quite un-American mé 
physicality in the “ dialectical hyper-empiricism ’’ of M. Gurvitch. 3 

The work of M. Gurvitch on moral value and his outstanding contribution to @ 
study of law are also well described. But the central subject of the book is M. @ 
as sociologist, and here the exposition begins to limp. The ten levels of depth sociolg 
the fifteen characteristic groups, the eleven kinds of “‘ global society "’, are expow 
as multi-syllabic headings each followed by a few short breathless gnomic seni 
“* Charismatic theocracies ’’, for example, . . . “ Les dynasties se succédent rapid 
et les éres impériales sont parfois entrecoupées d’éres féodales, bref, il s’y produit 
révolutions”’. It sounds like one of De Quincey’s grander opium dreams. 16, 
M. Toulemont points out, the “ theory of global societies ” is still only a rough 
But in that case why copy it out ? The two short critical chapters show that M. 
mont was well qualified to separate the wheat from the chaff He confirms with m 
understatement the charges so indignantly led against M. Gurvitch by M. Arm 
Cuvillier in O% Va la Sociologie Francaise ? (1953). M. Gurvitch is guilty of an excesaiy 
proliferation of distinctions, ending in confusion. He announces more inquiries thi 
he begins : indeed there is no record in this book of any completed specific inquiggg 
the type favoured by American and English sociologists, and by Durkheim 
followers in France itself. He is too rapid and absolute in his denial of any law of soi 
evolution. One may wonder, concludes M. Toulemont, “‘ whether the principles | 
dialectical hyper-empiricism provide the best climate for the development of the sciems 
and whether they do not produce rather solutions de facilité’’. 7 

But M. Toulemont is much better equipped to appreciate his author’s strong poill 
than are the more traditionalist critics cited by M. Cuvillier. The latter will havea 
truck with interpretative or verstehende sociology, with its cult of the personal pronoul 
But depth sociology, as M. Gurvitch calls it—*‘ sociologie de profondeur ’—may 
all its extravagances be as important for social study as deep-level or dynamic 
chology has been for the understanding of individuals. The principle of methodole 
pluralism allows for both the interpretative and the traditional external approach t 
each valid on its own level of inquiry. Then again the emphasis on intuitive 
hension, on the spontaneous flow of experience, while it may lead Bergson-wise to 
too sweeping under-estimate of the discursive intellect, enables M. Gurvitch to g 
and communicate the unexpected, unpredictable, effervescing quality of a socie 
continual process of change and renewal. To sum up : this remarkable professor o 
Sorbonne, Russian by birth but French by choice, may move clumsily in the v 
Serbonian middle region of empirical concepts and working hypotheses ; but he is i 
his proper element in that branch of sociology which seeks to establish the most g 
modes of apprehension appropriate to this most complex and shifting of all fields ' 


inquiry. ‘ 
J. A. Mack 
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